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RECOLLECTIONS OF W. J. FOX, THE UNITARIAN PREACHER. 


One of the few English contemporary authors of merit who have 
escaped the watchfulness and toadyism of American criticism for 
foreign excellence, and the not less keen-sighted penetration of Ame 
rican publishers, is W. J. Fox, the former Unitarian clergyman, lec- 
turer at South Place, Finsbury, editor of the Monthly Repository, and 
present lecturer to the working classes, and contributor to the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. And it might appear to many who were not acquaint- 
ed with the irregularities and treachery of a false literary system, a 
singular circumstance, that this neglected author is precisely the man, 
of democratic and liberal principles, of earnest convictions of the im- 
portance of the people in government and the great work of social 
improvement, of hearty sympathies in the popular behalf—whose 
writings would appeal to the lives of our people, encouraging, cheer- 
ing and enlightening them in their daily path.. Yet so it is. A gen- 
tleman who has just returned from a tour on the great western waters, 
found the boatmen of the Mississippi eager purchasers of James’s new 
novels. ‘The brood of yellow pamphlets, cal of a moral plague, 
fly into every quarter of the land, while scarcely a syllable of a na- 
tive author moves the national heart. Marryatt’s vulgar admiration 
of aristocracy, and Featherstonhaugh’s shabby travels, circulate ‘in 
cheap editions for the people, while Fox and Elliott, (the Corn Law 
Rhymer,) friends to humanity, are unknown. Of one of these men, 
we shall give the reader a few transient glimpses, freely confessing 
ourselves unable, from want of information and complete literary ma- 
terial, to give any thing resembling a full length picture. 

We had heard generally of Mr. Fox as a liberal thinker, with a 
spice of the radical, and of power as a popular orator, when we took 
advantage of an opportunity in London, one Sunday morning, to go 
and hear him. At that time, in 1839, he lectured in South Place, 
Finsbury, (a region in the eastern part of London, in which the cele- 
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brated Lackington kept his Temple of the Muses,) having some time 
previously separated from the body of the Unitarians, by circumstan- 
ces growing out of that not uncommon source of difficulty with mo- 
ral reformers, matrimonial life. He was now independent—on his 
own hook, as it is said—occupying much the position of Mr. Chan- 
ning, the preacher of the Christian Union, in New-York. His creed 
might be defined as the absence of any creed whatever. One of the 
earliest remarks we heard fiom him, was the defence of a word gene- 
rally very obnoxious to sectarians, which we often hear preached 
against in pulpits—latitudinarianism. He found in it more good than 
most people discover of evil. He fancied in it a release from cant, 
bigotry, narrow-mindedness, malice, hatred, and all uncharitableness, 
without ever suspecting in it a greater curse than either, confirmed 
and hopeless indifference. He was a latitudinarian preacher. How 
easy, natural, equable was his style, uncramped by theologiea’ dis- 
tinctions, free from old pulpit saws—the rigors of the Old ‘l’estament 
abolished, and the New adapted to the penny-magazine state of intel- 
lect of the nineteenth century. He was one of the most pleasing 
speakers we ever listened to—long sonorous periods falling from his 
lips as easily and naturally as if they could flow forever. It was re- 
posing on a couch to listen to him. In person, he was smooth and 
unctuous, “a fat, round, oily man,” and might have been chaplain in 
the Castle of Indolence. As if this were not enough, he apologized 
for the tediousness of his preaching. It was impossible that the minds 
of the congregation should all be intent upon the same subject at the 
same moment; those who were insensible, should respect the intent- 
ness of the rest. He sat down, and the congregation without farther 
ceremony departed. ‘The hour’s experiment of every man his own 
priest, did not impress us favorably with the system. It was too 
much of the barber’s shop and the newspaper—light and agreeable 
enough in its way, but inspiring no reverence, engrafting in the heart 
no abiding principles of faith, duty and submission. 

As a substitute for the Established Church, or for any church, we 
should hold Mr. Fox very low; as a lecturer for the people, the work- 
ing classes—as an useful adjunct to the reform party—he occupies an 
important position. A ently published volume by his pen, lies be- 
fore us,—A Collection @‘Lectures delivered on Sunday evening, at 
the “ National Hall of the Working-men’s Association,” in Holborn. 
An enumeration of the subjects will exhibit his scope. There are 
twenty in this volume. Of these, some half dozen are devoted to 
politics, a survey of contemporary questions something between the 
style of a newspaper and a history; a larger proportion are essays on 
moral topics, as “ Suicide,” “Temples and Theatres, or the relation 
between different forms of the drama and systems of religion,” “ Su- 
perstitions and abuses connected with the burial of the dead ;” and a 
few are literary, embracing a review of “living poets and their ser- 
vices to the cause of political freedom and human progress,” including 
Wordsworth, Ebenezer Elliott, Tennyson and Moore. As specimens 
of his democratic fervor, we will take a few passages from the lecture 
on Wordsworth, whom he places at the head of his list, because he is 
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inderstood to be a conservative, a lover of old ways and traditions, of 
the court and the crown, and opposed to political and even social re- 
form,. as his sonnets against the abolition of capital punishment and 
his dislike of rural railways, testify—and because he finds in him 
not a reluctant, but perhaps unconscious witness, to the present de- 
mocratic principles. 


* As you well know,” says he, “William Wordsworth is not a reformer, 
or consciously and purposely an advocate of those principles which we 
deem essential to the good governmentand well-being of nations. Words- 
worth is a conservative, and perhaps upon rather a narrow scale. He is 
not friendly to any broad feundation of democratical right as the basis of 
astate. He is a church-and-state man, apostrophizing the church and 
stafe of England. He is a supporter of ancient practices and beliefs, and 
looks fondly” back to the time 

‘When miracles achieved, 
Wrought on men’s minds like miracles believed ;’ 
and is very much disposed to have them “believed” over and over again, 
as long as the last rag of faith can hold out. He fires off one sonnet at 
the abolition of cz apital punishment, and another against the extension of 
rail-ways. He would re-erect the gallows, and put down locomotives by 
the power of versification. And therefore it is that I hold him to be the 
most fit, in the whole round of contemporary literature, to demonstrate the 
fact, that real poetry cannot be made inimical to human rights, enjoyments 
and progress. If this be true in his case, it must be so in all; and it is 
more strongly illustrated and confirmed by our taking such an exemplifi- 
cation of the fact. We may regard him as in the position ef the old pro- 
phet Balaam; when he intends to curse democracy, he is obliged, from 
the power of truth within him, to bless it. He is like the soothsayer, sent 
for from afar country—the seven altars erected for sacrifice—the incense 
rising in clouds; but when the inspiration comes, instead of malediction 


upon the people, he begins—t How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob! and thy 
tabernacles, O Israel! ” 


This is well stated, and delivered with the melodious utterance of 
the speaker, we can easily imagine to have been received with tri- 
umph by an intelligent audience, proud of a new democratic triumph 
in William Wordsworth. Let us hear him, as he proceeds. After 
alluding to the change which Wordsworth, after C owper, wrought in 
the language of poetry, banishing its conv entionalisms, and bringing 
it back to the use of men in real life, he goes on: 


“We do not. as formerly, take up a book and seem to be going into an- 
other world, where all is artificial and hollow, ‘sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal ;? but we have to do with beings of like passions with ourselves, 
and find there a truthful and direct response to our own emotions. Then 
again, look at his subjects; for they were chosen upon the same principle. 
He selected some of the commonest and homeliest characters-and events, 
such as existed in his own neighborhood, where he was dwelling among 
the peasantry. He tells us in harmonious song of the poor old woman 
stick-gathering, and cursed by the farmer, and of the re-action of that 
malediction upon his own imagination; of the wagoner and his tempta- 
tion by the rustic dance, the delay of his team, his dismissal, and its pass- 
ing away from the scenery in which its periodical appearance made it the 
mark of time and weekly calendar to the villagers; of Betty Foy and her 
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idiot child, with all her anxiety and gladness; of the poor countryman, 
soaren ?] located in a town, where, after many years, the recollection of 
iis green fields came back upon him, at the sight of some old stunted trees 
at the corner of a street, with its brown leaves and bare branches; of 
Alice Fell and her cloak of duffil grey, ‘ proud creature ;’ of the beggar, 
and the gipsey, and the wandering street-musician, spreading pleasure 
around him, ‘stray gifts’ of gladness. AJl that is most common and ob- 
vious he notes ; but vet detects in them as genuine poetry as though dwell- 
ing in the loftiest stations, or abounding with the most marvellous adven- 
tures. He does not deem it necessary that every person introduced upon 
the canvas of his picture, should be decked in purple and fine linen. He 
can do without kings, and find other heroes besides warriors. He has no 
occasion for oriental scenery or mythology. No genii or Glendoweers flut- 
ter in his pages. The commonest landscape suffices for him; the daisy 
and the daffodil blossom there, and the rainbow brightens over them, ’till 
the heart leaps up to behold its loveliness. He can stand upon Westmin- 
ster bridge, and mark the stillness of the metropolis, when ‘all that migh- 
ty heart is lying dead;’ and you have a stronger sense of magnificence 
than many produce by description of Mont Blanc or the Andes.” 


So he pursues his comment on the poems—but he gets more direct 
testimony to the cause of reform from one of the poems: 


“ Although the sympathies of Wordsworth are with broad differences 
of rank in society, with aristocracy for its Corinthian capital, yet he has 
shown in one poem a very clear perception of the kind of training which 
is best for those who shall hereafter wield the advantages of station and 
power. There is a pretty legend of which he has availed himself, refer- 
ring to the time of the wars between the White and Red Roses, when an 
infant son of Lord Clifford, one of the Lancasterian champions, was 
saved from slaughter by some dependant of the family, taken into a re- 
mote part of the country, and there trained as a shepherd boy. Time 
rolled on, and the usurpation of Richard III. ended on Bosworth field. 
The White and Red Roses were united in Henry the Seventh and Eliza- 
beth of York. The shepherd-boy was brought from his retreat, invested 
with his possessions and honors—and, at the festival, an old harper of the 
castle is represented as singing a triumphant song for the recovery of 
their Lord, and indulging in anticipations of his inheriting not only the 
title and estates, but the courage, skill and warlike qualities of his ances- 
tors. He thus comes to the conclusion of his lyric: 


* Now another day is come, 
Fitter hope, and nobler doom; 
He hath thrown aside his crook, 
And hath buried deep his book; 
Armour rustling in his halls, 
On the blood of Clifford calls ;— 
* Quell the Scot,’ exclaims the lance— 
‘Bear me to the heart of France,’ 
Is the longing of the shield— 
Tell thy name, thou trembling field ; 
Field of death, where’er thou be, 
Groan thou with our victory ! 
Happy day and mighty hour, 
When our shepherd in his power, 
Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword, 
To his ancestors restored, 
Like a re-appearing star, 
Like a glory from afar, 
First shall head the flock of war! 
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Alas! the fervent harper did not know 
That for a tranquil soul the lay was framed, 
Who, long compelled in humble walks to go, 
Was softened into feeling, soothed and tamed 


oD 

Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
Jn him the savage virtue of the race, 

Revenge and all ferocious thoughts, were dead; 
Nor did he change, but kept in lofty place 

The wisdom which adversity had bred. 
Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth; 

The shepherd lord was honored more and more; 
And ages after he was laid in earth, 

‘ The good Lord Clifford’ was the name he bore!’ 


Had he succeeded to his estates in the usual way, and received the chi- 
vairic training of his ancestors—had he come at once into hereditary 
rights, grandeur and station—in all probability he would have been as bad 
« Lord Clifford as any other of the race. Usurpers often make better 
laws than legitimate kings. The cause of this may perhaps partly be, 
their having risen from the people; at any rate, they feel that it is their 
interest to consult the wishes of the people. The poet here, without in- 
tending any such thing, has applied to aristocracy what belongs, as a mat- 
ter of common truth and observation, to the usurpations of royalty. He 
shows that a lord is likely to be a much better lord from having been bred 
among shepherds on the hills; and he might extend this praise of shep- 
herds to different sorts of artizans, who are better men than if trained in 
university halls, among those who show their possession of the power of 
the country, by exercising it for the oppression of the country. Jf there 
be any truth whatever in the poet’s conclusion—if he really traced, by a 
sound philosophy, what made this fugitive youth ‘the good Lord Clifford, 
and entitled him to the veneration of succeeding ages—why, then, the pre- 
sent arrangement of the House of Lords is simply a provision for naling 
bad Lords, by the worst training which could be applied to them in their 
circumstances.” 


Mr. Fox is possessed of great logical subtlety, and is fond of bring- 
ing it to bear upon the Bishops, particularly the Bishop of London, 
one of whose parliamentary speeches we heard him annihilate one 
Sunday morning, in his pulpit. His spirit is similar to that displayed 
in the London Examiner, and we fancy we can trace his pen in the 
acute jeering articles of the Chronicle. A false military system, a 
partial administration, screening the rich, and inflicting its penalties 
upon the poor, the terrors of beadledom,— in fine, the host of aristocra- 
tical social annoyances are his aversion. His delight is in Mechanics’ 

ssociations, Penny Magazines, popular holidays, the abolition of 
capital punishment, the amelioration of parish discipline, the opening 
of parks and public grounds, and poets among the people In his 
hands, the lecture is what it very seldom is,—a natural and appropri- 
ate means of instruction Generally, a matter can be much better 
studied in books than learnt from a lecturer. Most of the lectures 
delivered in this country, during the lecture rage, were valueless and 
a bore. We had merchants reading abstracts from the Encyclopedia; 
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professors cutting down their college text-books for lyceums and asso- 
ciations; historians reading dull manuscripts by the hour, and gaping 
through blue stockings “wondering with a foolish pzaise.” Everything 
may be suid to be in its proper place when it cannot be so well placed 
in any other. Where the lecture was inferior to the essay or the book, 
it was comparatively valueless. Not so in a few cases where the 
principles were to be sown, where the living man was to be awakened 
by the living voice; where the magnetism of tone, look and gesture, 
were to be employed in enkindling truth. Mr. Fox’s lectures are not 
books or essays, but lectures. ‘I'he carelessness and looseness of style 
betrays the speaker, for these lectures are, for the most part, delivered 
extempore, and published from the reporter’s notes. ‘They suggest a 
principle,——they furnish an illustration—they fix in the memory a 
pointed anecdote. ‘They are addressed to aclass which seldom reads; 
to whom a well cushioned seat in a well lighted lecture room, after 
the fatigues of the day, is a greater luxury than the slow process of 
reading would be on a wooden bench, at a deal tabie, under the light 
of a farthing candle. They need hight. ‘They need personal sympa- 
thy. What is spoken, has the confidential air of truth about it; what 
is written is remote and ineffective. In our large cities, nay, in the 
country, courses of lectures delivered by such men as Mr Fox, would 
be eminently useful. The people require to be constantly awakened to 
various matters lying outside of their range of experience. They need 
to be reminded of the enjoyment it is possible for all men, whatever be 
their condition, to partake of in the world of art. They need to be re- 
minded of the Sunday enjoyments of the green fields, of the walk be- 
yond the town, of the manly sport; they may be told of the beauty of 
painting and sculpture, and that it lies in their power, by their repre- 
sentatives, to found free public galleries where all may enjoy this new 
world of beauty. ‘They need men who shall talk of these things with 
the zeal of philanthropists, and the beauty of truth, not with the spu- 
rious energy of partisans, flattering prejudice to-day, and fattening on 
the spoils of office to-morrow. Neither should individuality be carried 
too far. A man may be independent without subverting the State 
with new theories of government, or unsettling morals by men’s in, 
ventions in religion. ‘The field is a limited one, but it will reward the 
cultivation of an earnest modest man. 


QUA, CARIOR? 
3£HOLD, nor lands nor gold have I, 
Yet great my riches are: 
My treasure stands without a guard 
My door without a bar. 
Ye who would wealthy live and die 
Go seek a love like this: 
QUIS PUDOR DESIDERIO, 
TaM CaRI CaAPITis?* 


* “Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis?’ —Horat. 
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The eyes, the locks, the lips, the smile, 
Not these my love retain. 

A Venus, trusting in her charms, 
Assails my breast in vain. 

The soul serene, that taper-like, 

Burns quietly within; 

The gentle kindliness of heart, 

And purity from sin. 


The blood that flushes in her cheek, 
Flows in my every vein: 

The good old blood of ancient times, 
Without reproach or stain. 

Right loth am I to own our sires, 
Stout Huguenots of yore, 

From Anjou, Maine, or Languedoc 
So bright a jewel bore. 


J love her arm to lean on mine, 

To guide her steps aright; 

I love her eyes to speak to me 
Affection pure and bright. 

And proud within my heart am IJ, 
That come what may, the arm 

On which she rests is strang enough 
To shelter her from harm. 


She tells me all her little joys, 
Her troubles, and her fears; 
I smile with her, I share her grief, 
I kiss away her tears. 
And thus we journey, hand in hand, 
Along this path of ours; 
THE THORNS WE CRUSH BENEATH OUR FEET, 
» OUR BROSOMS HOLD THE FLOWERS. J. M. Legare, 


NAMING OF PLACES IN THE CAROLINAS. 


Peruars no subject could be found more interesting to the general 
reader, than to inquire into the origin of those names of places with 
which he is most familiar. ‘he Indian names of cur country, for ex- 
ample, musically sounding as they are, so many of which we still re- 
tain in use, destined to an existence co-eval with that of the river and 
the rock with which they are identified, would, no doubt, if they could 
be analyzed, afford the highest satisfaction to the least curious among 
our people. Most of these names possess histories of their own—were 
coupled with the exploits and the fame of heroes, great men and love- 
ly women. Some of them embody- profound superstitions—some of 
them are sacred names, such as were breathed with downcast looks, 
hands crossed, and in subdued accents. The time has gone by when 
the value of these names could be ascertained, and their several his 
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tories developed. Our ancestors had too little love for the Indians to 
give much heed to thei superstitions, and the only use which they 
made of the Aboriginal names was to change or to corrupt them. 
Our pronounciation of these names is sometimes such as to drive all 
the music out of them; yet, properly pronounced, by an Indian tongue, 
nothing can well be more soft and melodious. We are growing more 
indulgent to the people whom we have expelled, as we no longer fear 
their treachery, or see our women and children perish by the hands of 
their warriors; and a better taste, and more expanded views of things, 
are beginning to make us anxious to rescue from oblivion all that we 
may, which relates to a very interesting, and, indeed, a very remark- 
able people. Something may yet be preserved, and we should make a 
beginning, by restoring, wherever we can, to every interesting locality 
in our country, the Indian title which it bore. For these, not unmean- 
ing when they were applied, we may in time discover the true signi- 
fication. At all events, good taste requires that we should restore the 
more musical and ancient names, instead of the stupid and inexpressive 
nomenclature which but too frequently is suffered to degrade, with 
low associations, the most picturesque landscapes, the noblest eleva- 
tions, and the most fertile and transparent waters of ourcountry Our 
substitutions for the old names; are in all respects discreditable to us, 
equally to our manhood and our taste. It looks as if we feared to re- 
vive the claim of the original owners to the soil, and thus strive to 
hide from sight their landmarks and distinctive appellations. And 
nothing can well be conceived more utterly tasteless and senseless than 
our tons and villes, foreign terminations to the ordinary and unintelli- 
gible names of individuals. It is still possible for us to rescue and to 
apply numerous names of the Indian, which, whether they convey a 
meaning to our ears or not, are yet commended to us by a highly 
euphonious combination of syllables, and by all the hoar dignity and 
state of a rare antiquity. 

In connection with this subject it will be somewhat curious to trace 
the history of some of the more modern names of places, in our coun- 
try, to show how they came, and from whom they were derived. We 
have before us a manuscript, written by a very old and worthy citizen 
of North-Carolina, which is entirely yielded to this subject. Portions 
of this MS. we shall copy without alteration or amendment. The 
writer makes no argument, has no theory, is no ways essayical. He 
proceeds, simply, as a matter of business, to record what he has seen 
and heard, and knows, in relation to the first discovery, and the naming 
of well known places in the two Carolinas since their European set- 
tlement. 

He writes abruptly: 


“In the year 1792, I received the following information from a man named 
Blewett, who was then about seventy years of age, and who had been 
raised at some place below Fayetteville, N. C. He said that a company 
of hunters had made an excursion‘from his neighborhood up the country 
to the river now called the “Pee Deg;” that they went up the river to an 
Indian crossing-place, near the “Grassy Islands,” and on the side of the 
Indian path on the bank of the river, one of them, named Patrick Dale, or 
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Daily, engraved with his knife the initials of his name, 0. the bark of a 
bea. h tree, [P. D.] which stood on the side of the path. This served asa 
direction to future travellers, to direct them where the path leads to; and 
the river was afterwards called Pee Dee, up, as high as the mouth of 
Huary;” (Ewharie—on the maps Uwharee—a stream which empties into 
the Pee Dee in Montgomery county, North Carolina.) “It then changed 
its name to that of Yadkin from a hunter of that name, who hunted near 
to the Shallow Ford.” 


Pee Dee has been usually thought an Indian name; it is difficult 
now to settle the question. ‘I'he old maps, land documents, treatises, 
&c., previous to 1720, would be authorities. The story of Patrick 
Daily is sufficiently plausible, though we prefer to betieve in the In 
dian*paternity of the Pee Dee. Our good chronicler proceeds: 


“Coddle Creek, a branch of Rocky river, in Iredale (Iredell) county, re- 
ceived its name from some hunters who found some crab-apple trees on it. 
Having no sauce to their meat, they boiled or coddled some of the apples, 
supposing that this operation would take the sour taste from the fruit. In 
this they were mistaken. Hence they called the stream “Coddle Creek.” 
{ We may suppose them to have flung their sauce into the stream.] “This 
information I had from Thomas Beaty, an old man, in the year 1780, who 
then lived on that Creek.” 


Coddle Creek does not appear upon the maps. It should find a 
place now, coupled with this history. It is probably a tributary of 
the Yadkin. 


“In the year 1795, I had the following from William Robbins, then an 
old man. He said, that when a young man, a company of his neighbors 
from about the mouth of Rocky river of Pee Dee, together with himself, 
started upon a hunting expedition to the west—that they travelled until 
they came to the first large creek that falls into the Catawba River, on 
the east side, below the Tuckasidga Ford; there, at an Indian camp they 
found a bear’s paw.—Hence they called it Paw Crerx. Having crossed 
the Catawba at the Tuckasidga Ford, following an Indian path, they came 
to the first large creek that falls into the Catawba, on the west side above 
the ford. There they found Henry Whitener, a Dutchman, who, at that 
time, could not speak English. From this, they called the creek “Dutch- 
man’s.” Proceeding west, along the Indian path, they came to the south 
ford of the Catawba, and attempted to cross at a place now called Spen- 
cer’s Ford. On entering the river, the steel traps that they carried on a 
pack horse, became entangled with the brush along the bank. The horse 
took fright, and they had some difficulty in catching him again. Hence 
they called the crossing place Trap Ford. It was afterwards called Wy- 
att’s Ford, James Wyatt owning the adjoining land. When he sold to 
Zachariah Spencer, it became Spencer’s Ford, which it now remains. 
The company continued, after crossing the ‘trap ford,’ still along the Indian 
path, toward the west, when they came to the first large creek that falls 
into the west side of the south fork of the Catawha, above the ford, they 
followed that creek to its head, and, finding it to be long, they gave it 
the name of Long Creek. Proceeding sti]l west, and along the Indian 
path, they came to the river now called “First Broad,” at or near Gard- 
ner’s Ford, at a place where a rock lay horizontally over the bottom of 
the stream. This made the channel wider, and caused them to call it 
“Broad River.” Still going west, they came to another stream that would 
communicate with the first. This they called “Second Broad River.” 
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Keeping still their western direction, they reached a third stream still 
larger than either of the former, and which mingled with them. To this 
they gave the @ame of “Main Broad.” Having crossed this last stream, 
they camped on acreek on the west side of Main Broad, and put fire to a 
dead white oak tree, which burned, fell in the night and had nearly injured 
some of the company. Hence they gave the name of “White Oak” to the 
stream. Going higher up, they discovered anotier small river falling into 
the west side of main river, and at this point the company separated. A 
man by the name of Green camped at a canebrake, where J. McD. Carson 
now lives; and from this the stream was called Greene’s River—now 
Green River. At Green’s camp, the company afterwards met; [we are 
to suppose after their term of hunting was over] and one of the party 
named John French, finding that they were near the heads of the streams, 
and that the waters must soon run the contrary direction, proposed to the 
company to cross the mountain and see what sort of country was there. 
The company declined the invitation, but told French that they would stay 
at or near that place so many days, and that he might go and return in 
that time. French took his traps and horses, crossed the mountain and 
discovered the river which now bears his name. Upon his return to the 
party which he had left, and relating his discoveries, the company after 
recounting the various streams which they had named, called the last, 
John French’s Broad River. “Thus,” says our venerable chronicler, “ends 
the narrative of* William Robbins.” 


It shows us how simply and how naturally the names of places 
are provided. ‘The Indians proceeded after a like fashion, only, they 
would have shown much more imagination in their proceeding. For 
example, using simple words in their own language, they would have 
named the river in which lay the large horizontal rock,—“Big Rock 
River,”—the creek where the traps got tangled and the horse scared, 
would have been called by an Indian equivalent,—“The place where 
we got bewildered;’—-the creek which was distinguished by the burn- 
ing white oak, would be called “Falling Timber Creek,”—Second 
Broad, would be known as “Brudder to Big Rock River;’ Main Broad 
would have been the Father to Big Rock; French Broad, in all pro- 
bability, would be named, as by the white, after the single discoverer, 
but his name would have been one of four syllables at least,—a sound- 
ing one, you may be sure. Otherwise it would have been some tri- 
sylable or polysylable, signifying “Beyond the Mountain;” or, the 
“River beheld by one;’—the distinguishing feature of the fact, that 
which is most startling and most imposing, being that, over all others, 
upon which the Indian genius would have been apt to seize, in select- 
ing the title for his object. ‘This narrative of William Robbins, we 
may add, skeleton like as it appears, furnishes an outline sufficiently 
satisfactory for the future romancer. One acquainted with all the 
details of a hunter’s life, with its cares and excitements, and endowed 
with sufficient imagination, will infuse this rude outline with flesh and 
blood,—introduce the Indians, show the peculiarities of the hunter and 
the trapper, and frame a legend, the characteristics of which would 
not be materially unlike the “Pioneers” of Mr. Cooper. 

But, to proceed with our chronicler. 


“We will go back,” says he, “to Mecklenburg. In the year 1777, Wil- 
liam Starrot, then an old man, told my father in my presence, that Steel 
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Creek took its name from one Moses Steel, who, with him, hunted and 
trapped on it for Beaver. It is the same that Steel Creek Meeting House 
ison. Mallard Creek is on the way between Charlotte and Salisbury, a 
branch of Rocky River. Steel and Starrot, killing some ducks in that 
river, which they called Mallards, gave that name to the creek. Starrot 
told my father the meaning of the Indian word Catawba, but the book of 
my memorandums was burned with my house, and I have forgotten it. 
In the winter of 1795, I was in company with Felix Walker, at an Indian 
hot house, on Tuckasidga river, and through Archy, an interpreter, I 
inquired of an old Indian woman, said to be upwards of one hundred years, 
called Cahookie, who informed me that the Tuckasidga ford, on the Ca- 
tawba river, took its name from the Indians on that river, where we then 
were, crossing the Catawba at that place, to fight the Catawba Indians. 
She described the ford and Indian path correctly, according to my own 
knowledge of the places. It was from this use of it that it was called 
Tucksidgee. I asked her the meaning of the word.—She said it was 
“Upland Terrapin”—that a Terrapin, because it closed itself up, and was 
“locked” as it were, was called from Tucasee,—to lock,—that Tuckasidga 
river, was, in other words, Terrapin river. She informed me that the 
Cherokee ford on Broad river, also took its name from the use’ made of it 
by the Cherokees, crossing to fight the Catawbas. She described truly 
the ford and the islands below, and said that the Cherokees formerly lived 
west of that river. I inquired the meaning of Cataloochy. She said, that 
long ago, an Indian had got some whiskey, and was encamped there—that 
another Indian wanted to share his liquor, but the owner insisted that all 
was gone. The other, however, taking up the bottle, and shaking it, said 
“Cataloochy”—that is, “there is something in the bottle.” Hence the 
stream is ‘Cataloochy, or something in the bottle.” She said that Occon- 
eluptee means red or yellow hills or banks. This river falls 


into the 
Tuckasidga on the north side.” 


Cahookie, was doubtless a Cherokee woman. None but a Chero- 
kee would ever insist upon the fighting propensities of that people, 
which were greatly ridiculed among the other Indians,—by the Ca- 
tawbas in particular, who would never have dreamed of the former 
seeking them out for fighting. ‘The latter, indeed, may have given 
the name of Tuckasidga, or Terrapin ford, to a route pursued by the 
others, signifying thus, the slowness and reluctance with which they 
advanced to war, and how closely they kept themselves housed and 
locked up at the approach of an enemy. So also—“Cherokee ford,” 
may have meant, the ford leading to the Cherokees. ‘The Catawbas 
were among the bravest people on the continent. ‘They and the 
Chickasahs were particularly renowned. ‘The former carried the war 
into the heart of the Six Nations, and scared the very souls out of them, 
though the latter boasted loudly of their conquests to: the English, 
and sold to them immense tracts of territory, on which they themselves 
never dared to rest a foot. That they sold this terntory for a song, 
was asufficient reason for the purchasers believing every syllable they 
said. For an interesting notice of the Southern Indians, see Adair, 
who is particularly full on the subject. Adair was an Indian trader 
of excellent character and considerable intelligence. 

But, to our chronicler. “Information from John McDowall, called 
Hunting John.” 
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“ About the year 1765, Hunting John, with a party, went up the Cataw- 
ba river, from about Hopewell meeting-house, Mecklenburg county.— 
Reaching a certain creek, they beheld some isinglass (mica) shining in 
the bottom of the creek, which shone like silver; hence they called the 
stream ‘ Silver Creek’—a name which it still retains. This creek falls into 
the Catawba, on its west side, about two miles above Morgantown. ‘ Pad- 
dy’s Creek’ got its name from John McDowall’s having entered a tract of 
land, at its raouth, for his neighbor Patrick O’Neal. This creek falls into 
the north-east side of the Catawba, being the first large creek above Lin- 
ville. Muddy Creek, which falls into the west side of Catawba, twelve 
miles above Morganton, being the next large creek, on the west side of 
Catawba, above Silver Creek, took its name from a ludicrous adventure 
of John McDowall, whose horse, while hunting, floundering into a mire, 
threw his rider into a bog, from which he only extricated himself by car- 
rying away an entire suit of the attractive ooze.” 


An Indian, availing himself of the same event, for the same pur- 
pose, would have been more distinctive. He would have found some 
equivalents in his own language for “Soft Couch Creek,” or “ ‘The 
Bed where Johnny couldn’t sleep,” or something by which the cir- 
cumstances would have been forever after in some degree associated 
with the place. ‘Che unimaginative character of our early settlers 
and explorers, is in nothing more clearly shown, than by the unmean- 
ing names which they have conferred, and continue to confer, upon 
the places of their discovery. 

“ Linville river falls into the Catawba, on the north-east side, being the 
first large stream that empties into it above the mouth of Silver Creek, 
which is on the opposite side. Henry’s and Jacob’s rivers, being the two 
large branches of the south fork of the Catawba, are named from the two 


brothers, Henry and Jacob Whitener, two of the hunters in company with 
McDowall. The Swannannoa”— 


One of those lovely streams, sometimes a river and sometimes a ri- 
vulet, which help to make up the mountain charms of Burcombe,— 
“Like schoolboy ever on the bound, 
The sprightly Swannannoa wanders near,— 
A flash and murmur mark him as he roves, : 
Now foaming white o’er rocks, now flashing bright through groves.” 

“ This stream falls into the French Broad on the north-east side, about 
two miles above Asheville, and heads in the Black Mountain. It received 
its name from an Indian who, for some crime, was banished from his na- 
tion. Swanannoah was his name. He was in exile somewhere about 
1774—‘ the year of the great May frost” Pidgeon River takes its name 
from a famous pidgeon roost, near which stood an Indian camp, to which 
John McDowail was carried by the Indians, who, in 1770, made him a pri- 
soner on the banks of that river.” 


The Indian in exile, Swanannoak, may be amplified by the future 
poet or legend maker, into something ravishing. For what was he 
banished? Was he an orator expelled by his rival—a statesman by 
his competitor—a chieftain by his personal enemy—a lover by his 
mistress—or did he go forth, vexed by a nameless discontent, seeking 
peace in solitude? ‘lhese inquiries may lead to mora} materials which, 
wrought up by the skilful artist, with a due regard to the exquisite 
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beauty of the localities—the sylvan and picturesque charms of the 
stream, near which he found repose—the fascinating neighborhood of 
the French Broad—the “ paint rock,” the “turrets,” the “ chimneys,” 
and the gloomy “ Black Mountain,” towering over all, and seeming to 
invite the exile, while frowning dark upon the happy and the young,— 


may yet fascinate, with the charms of classic fiction, the lovers of 
romance and song. 


“Information from Chiulé, an Indian, who, in 1838, was said to be 110 
years old—Betsy Chickalee, interpreter. Chiulé stated that Valley River, 
which falls into the Highwassee at Murphy, was called Coneheteh by the 
Indians—in English, Long Town. He farther stated that the tradition 
which was current among the Indians when he was a very small boy, was 
that, but a short time before—perhaps but a single generation—there had 
been terrible wars between the Cherokees and a nation of Indians living 
to the west of that river—that these wars were attended with various suc- 
cesses—that the piles of rocks in the gaps of the ridges from Highwassee 
to Ninety-Six, the neighborhood where Chiulé was born, were the graves 
of the conquerors; that Nanriuata was the divisional line between the 
Cherokees and the people with whom they were at war, and that this name 
signifies a dividing line, or the ‘middle between.’ He farther informed me 
that the last decisive battle between these enemies, was fought at the 
mouth of Peach-tree Creek, where the western nation had a fort or place 
of defence, and’ that the Cherokees remained masters of the field. High- 
wassee, in the language of the beaten people, signifies fortress or place of 
cefence. From this fort the river takes its name, conferred, according to 
Chiulé, by the conquerors. According to this venerable informant, the 
holes and numerous excavations along the Valley River, at the head of 
Peach-tree and other places, were dug by a people who resided with the 
conquered nation—that they were not white people, but were whiter than 
Indians—that they were called Hispan, and retired, with the people with 


whom they dwelt, after the last fatal field in which they were expelled from 
their places of refuge.” 


There is much of curious interest in this narrative of old Chiulé. 
It contains nothing which is not perfectly probable. ‘The fortresses 
which cover the country, the numerous remains here and there, in 
works and implements, by which we are to infer the presence of a 
race superior to the rude savages by which the country was overrun, 
rather than occupied, at the coming of the English settlers, may, 
with reason, be ascribed either to the Northmen in the first instance, 
or to the scattered bands of Spaniards, brought by Ponce de Leon, by 
Nicuesa, by De Soto and others, in the last. The Spaniards, whiter 
than the Indians, but less white than the blue-eyed and fair skinned 
Saxon, are sufficiently described by the words of Chiulé; while the 
accounts of the Northmen, which represent the same region of coun- 
try, to have been partially possessed by a white people, speaking a lan- 
guage which they could understand, and which resembled the Irish, 
will seem not unreasonably to indicate the presence of this latter peo- 
ple among those conquered by the Cherokees, when we note their nu- 
merous ditches which Chiulé insists upon. By putting this and that, 
and what else elsewhere we may find, together, and our dealer in fic- 
tion, if not in history, may venture on his way with sufficient confi- 


‘dence. 
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“ Tusquattie signifies ‘a bend,’ and this creek was thus called, from its 
falling into the Highwassee, just below a remarkable bend in the latter 
river. ‘Chunky Girl Mountain’ lies between Nantihala and the heads of 
Tusquattie, Shooting Creek, Bill Creek, and Hightower Creek; and re- 
ceived its name in compliment to a very fleshy and chunky squaw, the 
daughter of Culsowee, who dwelt at the foot of the mountain, and at the 
head of Shooting Creek. ‘Steccoe’ wasa town on the Tuckasidgee, and 
meant ‘little fat.’ The ‘ Chestatee’ river of Georgia, was so named from 
the waters falling over a rock. ‘Jocassee’ signified a field. ‘Cheoee,’ 
falling into the Tennessee, below Nantihala, is ‘Otter’ river. ‘Tuscaga’ 
means bushy-head. The French Broad, from the Long Shoals to the 
head, was called by the Indians ‘ Cheu,’ or Canal river, as not easily forda- 
ble, but navigable along this space. Below the Long Shoals and down to 
Holstein, it was called * Tokeaskeh,’ or Running river. The Indian name 
of Pidgeon river was Wayau, or Wolf river. Noticuucky is from Noli- 
chuckquah, ‘a spruce pine.’ Catugasay is ‘bread made with the milk of 
roasting ears of corn.’ Essay is ‘new.’ The Indian name of ‘ Toe’ ri- 
ver is Caurran, ‘of no value.’ Terrrora, or TELLULAg, a river of Geor- 
gia, is ‘a’possum. Coweta is ‘taking away.’ Holstein was OoinTE- 
wasTeH, or ‘Swimming River.’ Cumberland was -Equonen, or the 
‘steep banks.’ Peach-tree Creek was Cutsaren. Easratog, a branch 
of the Saviny, is ‘ poor beaver.’ ” 


Thus ends the chronicle of Chiulé and Indian Bet, and we proceed 
to another, that of Benjamin Mattock. 
Ben Mattock informs our octogenarian that 


“Clinch river took its name from the following occurrence. William 


Waller and other hunters, having made a raft to cross that river, one of 


the party fell from the raft, and was like to be drowned. In his fright, he 
cried to his companions, ‘Clinch me—clinch me! and the river has been 
Clinch river from that day to this.” 


Mattock tells us no more, but his place on the stand is occupied by 
Gabriel Ragodale and Jonathan McPeters, who, in 1791, related— 


“ That they crossed, with a company of hunters, the mountain from the 
head-of the Catawba—that as there were no mills for grinding, they beat 
their corn for hominy, to supply them on their tour—that their supply gave 
out at acreek to which they gave the name of ‘ Hominy,’ which it now 
bears ;—that the same party, at another time, being supplied with meal, 
were encamped near another stream. Here they found a bee tree, from 
which they took the honey, and concluded to mix it with their meal, mak- 
ing a dish which is known as sweet-mush, which is a favorite. In dipping 
the water from a sandy shoal in the stream, they carelessly caught up a 
portion of sand with it. Their mush was no ways bettered by the new in- 
gredient, and the incident was put on record, as they named the creek 
‘Sandy Mush.’ This creek falls into the French Broad, on the west side, 
about — miles below Asheville, N.C. Jonathan Creek, a branch of Pid- 
geon river, is the next large stream below Richland creek, and receives its 
name from Jonathan McPeters. Reams Creek, which falls into the French 
Broad, on the north-east side, — miles below Asheville, is named after one 
Reams Fallin, who was killed at that stream by the Indians. Track 
Rock Gap is a passage in the ridge of mountains that lie between Brass- 
town and Knotty Creeks—branches that fall into the Highwassee on its 
west side, on the road from Fort Himbree to Blairsville. Here are to be 
seen, stamped upon the rock, numerous tracks of bear, deer and turkey. 
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Gen, James Robinsen told me, in the year 1811, that SpquacHEs river is 
thus named from the Indian werd ‘Sequa, a hog; hence it is Hog river. 
This stream empties into the north side of the Tennessee, near the town of 
Jasper. Duck River, according to William Ellis, owes its name to the 
simple fact ef a duck being shot in it, at the mouth of Snow Creek, by 
James Ellis, in 1777, ata time when Ellis, Luper and others were on a 
scout to recover some horses which had been stolen by the Indians from 
the Frencu-Licx Station, now Nashville, Tenn. French-Lick was so 
named by Thomas Spencer, in the year 1776. He, with some others, in 
that year, found a canoe at the mouth of the Lick Branch, and crossing 
the river, it proved to be the property of a Frenchman named Denambré, 
who had ascended the river in it. Hence the name of French Lick. This 
was told to me by Gaspar Manseo, who was the discoverer of Manseo’s 
Lick. William Ellis informed me that, in the year 1777, pursuing the In- 
dians for the recovery of the horses which they had stolen from the French 
Lick Station, he, Malden Collins, Julius Saunders and others, painted 
themselves, and started with a convoy which they kept with but eight or 
nine miles. They then took the woods, on the scout, determined either to 
regain their own horses, or recover others in their stead—they did not care 
much which. After passing several branches of Duck river, they came 
to its south fork, and at a short distance below the stone fort, they saw a 
herd of elks in the river—fired at, but missed them. Believing that they 
had passed all the waters of Duck, they called this fork Elk river. They 
crossed the west bur (spur) of the Cumberland mountain, at or zear the 
head of Hickory creek, and fell into Sequachee Valley. They went to 
the mouth of the Valley, and there discovered a large camp of Indians. 
They hid themselves until night on the banks of the Tennessee, then pe- 
netrated the camp, and succeeded in carrying off a part of the horses, 
without disturbing it. They returned to French Lick, pursuing a straight 
direction, crossing what is now called Elk river, above the mouth of the 
Boiling Fork, and getting back in safety —Wattawga, a branch of the 
Holstein, that heads in the Beach and Grandfather Mountains, means a 
cane, or Cane river. The Tennessee was s0 called only up to the mouth 
of Tuckaseedgee. From that point to Middle or Carpenter’s Creck, it 
was known as the Cowee; from this creek to its source, it was called Tes- 
senteh, by the Indians. This is shown by the location of the Indian re- 


serves, and is gathered frem the information of John Timsen, a native. 
And now,” 


adds our chronicler, at the close, 


“Would you know how General Sumter got the name of the ‘Game 
Cock? In 1780, South-Carolina being overrun by the British and Tories, 
Sumter came to Tuckaseedja ford, and raised a company of volunteers to 
return with him to that State. Among others, were James, Francis and 
Samuel Gillespie, brothers, and famous cock-fighters. Samuel had a blue 
hen of the game breed, and John, a younger brother, had a cock, which 
he called Tuck, one of the blue hen’s chickens. This bird would fight on 
any occasion, and the character of Sumter, soon proving itself like that of 
Tuck, fighting whenever he could get a chance, and on all occasions, the 
Gillespies compared him with Tuck, and pronounced him one of the blue 
hen’s chickens. From this they come to call him by no other name than 
the ‘Game Cock’—and it grew to be a common saying, whenever a man 
wished to brag—‘I’ll be d—d if I’m not one of the blue hen’s chickens ;’ 
and so it’s a saying to this very day. I had this anecdote from my father 
ani from the Gillespies. I knew Sumter, Tuck, and the Blue Hen!” 
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Thus ends the homely, but not valueless, nor entirely uninte- 
resting chronicle of one of the ancient borderers of the old North 
State. To the casual and the careless reader, it will convey little to 
excite or to instruct ; but to him whose invention will enable him to 
convert the crude into the clear, and from a slight hint to elaborate all 
the tissues of a forgotten history, it will furnish many suggestive 
clues, by which he may work out the most satisfactory conclusions. 
Bald as it is, it imparts no imperfect notion of the simplicity, the love 
of adventure, the modes of life, and the genius of the borderer; of his 
intercourse with the aborigines, and of the savages themselves 
With regard to the anecdote of Sumter, we may remind the reader, 
that hitherto it has always been supposed that Tarleton conferred 
upon the Game Cock of South-Carolina that famous nom de guerre, 
by which he will long be known hereafter. The occasion was that, 
when he made the long pursuit of Marion from the high hills of 
Santee to the low swamps of that river. Baffled by the wary parti- 
san, he turned away from the pursuit just when Marion, in a good 
position, was waiting for his approach, saying, with real or affected 
chagrin,—“ Come, my boys, let us leave this d—d ‘ Swamp Fox,’ and 
go after the ‘Game Cock.’” These epithets, in all probability, had 


‘been given to the two partisans before. It is not likely that either 


would be bestowed by enemies, who were in the constant habit of dis- 
paraging them, and depreciating their services. lt was Mr. Wash- 
ington, Mr. Marion, and Mr. Sumter, with these gentry, until they 
were beaten—a style of contempt by which they vainly strove to un- 
derrate their foes, and which was surely inconsistent with their volun- 
tary use of any epithets calculated to convey a compliment to the 
courage or the talents of the persons whom they thus studiously 
sought to disparage. It is related that when Sumter appeared among 
the Gillespies, he found them at the cock-pit, and looking down scorn- 
fully upon an amusement at once child-like and cruel, he said to 
them—* Come with me, and I will show you how to fight with men!” 
We are not in want of sufficient proof that they took him at his 
word, and that he did not disappoint them. 


BOAT HORN ON THE CONGAREE BY MOONLIGHT. 


Asa bird leaving 
Some desolate shore, 
Slowly unclosing 
His vans for the flight, 
Then upward cleaving 
The sky that before, 
Quiet reposing, 
Lay sweet in the night; 
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II. 
Thus, softly soaring 
From Congaree’s stream, 
Swelling and spreading 
Through forest and bay, 
A pinion exploring, 
In search of a beam, 
Soothing, and shedding 
A bliss on its way ; 


Ml. 
Luscious in sadness, - 
And lonely in light, 
Melting while swelling, 
And failing when won; 
Tears of a gladness 
That born of a flight, 
Weeps the rebelling, 
That leaves her undone ! 


Iv. 
Oh! that a billow 
Thus swelling and fair, 
Should ever, subsiding, 
Steal off from the bright ; 
Music its pillow, 
And rapture so rare, 
Evermore gliding 
Through dreams of its night. 


Vv. 
Wing that ascending, 
Still bears me away, 
Lose me not, falling 
From rapture’s own sphere ; 
With my thought blending 
Its happiness sway, 
As a voice calling 
Through measureless air. 
vi. 
Still, with these daughters 
Of Congaree’s stream, 
Born of thee only, 
In moonlight and song ; 
Still, o’er these waters 
Ascend with a gleam, 
Till with the lonely 
Thou leavest a throng. 
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REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENTS. 


I. 
CHARLES DAVANT 


Tue island of Hilton Head is nearly cut in two, by a couple of 
ereeks which penetrate towards the centre from opposite peints, leav- 
ing but a narrow isthmus connecting the extremes. Upon this isth~ 
mus stands an Episcopal Chureh. This island was remarkable, during 
the revolution, for the staunch fidelity of the inhabitants to the doc- 
trines of the Whig party. The neighboring island of Dawfusky was 
equally notorious as the strong hold of the loyalists, or tories. ‘The 
latter island, being a place of refuge for their fugitives of this party 
during the whig ascendaney, was popularly designated “Little Ber- 
muda.” Such near neighborhood of spirits so uncongenial, was pro- 
ductive, as we may suppose, of frequent, conflicts, and the territory of 
one or other party, was subject to constant ineursions. The civil war- 
fare of that wretched period in our domestic history, needs no descrip- 
tion. Its terrible details are too deeply written in the memories of our 
people, as the bloody events which they display left their traces upon 
every acre ofour soil Our purpose now, is but to make a brief record 
in the case of a good man and a worthy patriot, who fell the vietim of 
one of these incursions. It happened on one occasion, that a party of 
whigs, having some intimation that a hostile visit might be expected 
from their loyalist neighbors, set out on a scouting expedition for that 
portion of Hilton Island, which lies nearest to Dawfusky. They went 
prepared, as a matter of course, to give a warm reception to the intru- 
ders. Butseeing no enemy, and pereeiving no movements on the op- 
posite shore, of an offensive or suspicious character, they inferred, too 
precipitately, it would seem, that their information was incorrect. 
They disbanded accordingly, and, in small parties, prdceeded to their 
respective homes. In the meantime, the tories, under a very popular 
leader, named Martin Angel, having with them a small number of 
British soldiers, had crossed over with remarkable success and secrecy, 
to Hilton’s Head. ‘They had penetrated one of the creeks leading to 
the centre of the island, and having procured information, as to the 
course which the whigs pursued, had put themselves in ambush, 
awaiting their return ‘The ambush, though cleverly laid, had but 
one victim! ‘This was Charles Davant. How the rest of the party 
escaped, tradition does not tell us. Davant with John Andress, hav- 
ing separated from their companions, were making their way across 
the spot where the church now stands. The old people still point to 
two large oak trees, under which, as the tories ‘rose up from their am- 
bush, and delivered their fire, Davant fell. He was pierced by several 
bullets. John Andress escaped, by a miracle, untouched. Davant 
left an only son, whose descendants are now numerous. ‘The estima- 
ble gentleman who now holds the office of Commissioner in Equity in 
the district, is the grandson of this excellent revolutionary whig. 
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II. 
ISRAEL ANDRESS AND MARTIN ANGEL 


As we have already mentioned, the Island of Dawfusky was the 
strong hold of the Tory party in the parish of St. Luke, during the 
revolution. Here they fortified themselves in considerable strength. 
To those who know any thing of the peculiar geography of this re- 
gion, it needs not that we should say that all communication with 
Savannah, fram the surrounding country, must, of necessity, take 
place through the narrow passage upon which their fort was 
placed. ‘The position was as well chosen for their objects, as were 
any of those of the ancient barons upon the Rhine, whose benevolent 
desire was to relieve the wayfarer from his burthens of property, and, 
not unfrequently, of life. They made good use of their commanding 
station,—ilevied black mail from all who passed, not of their party,— 
and made particularly free with the slaves of the neighboring whigs, 
whom, on every possible occasion, they seized and shipped to the 
West Indies or to St. Augustine, where they found a ready market. 
Nor were these their only outrages. They practiced many others, of 
a kind equally cruel and humiliating, upon their neighbors, in the mo- 
ment of exulting success, or in their revenge, while burning with the 
mortification of defeat. The Whigs were too feeble, under existing 
circumstances of the country, to help themselves; but prolonged suffer- 
ing, and an accumulation of a greater amountof annoyance than usual, 
at length determined them to make a bold, and perhaps desperate ef- 
fort, to relieve themselves from this, a condition of subjection and dis- 
quiet, so harrassing and vexatious. With care and secresy, they con- 
certed an expedition against the tory fortress. They got together all 
their strength, put in requisition all their resources, and all the details 
of the expedition being arranged among them, they set out upon theif 
adventure. Of the circumstances attending this expedition, we have 
no details,—nothing beyond the general result, and a single anecdote 
which the local tradition has preserved for us. It concerns one of the 
parties who went on this perilous enterprise. This was Israel Andress. 
This man was of a character, such as the “times that tried men’s 
souls” were but too apt to make. His desperate courage, and fierce 
malignity, rendered his name “a caution” among his enemies. His 
person was small, but endowed with remarkable vigor aud great agili- 
ty. A dark and unforgiving feud existed between himself and Martin 
Angel, the leader of the tories. We should look in vain for the sour- 
ces of this hatred. It probably begun before or with the beginning of 
the war. The feeling was well reciprocated by its object. Israel 
Andress was quite as hateful in the sight of Martin Angel, as the 
latter was inhis. Bitter taunts had passed between them. They had 
sworn to each other, that, when they met, the issue must be in blood 
They were according prepared to slay or be slain at their first meeting, 
The parties were not unlike in character; and each sufficiently knew 
the other to be certain that such oaths, if no other, were to be held 
sacred. Andress was the very impersonation of his cruel genius, who 
presides over civil war. ThatMoloch was his model. He never gave 
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quarter. He had no mercy for the tory. If a prisoner was en- 
trusted to his care, his first care was to slay him. He burdened him- 
self with no such duties. He always had some pretext for the deed. 
He contrived to find some justification by which to silence, if not to 
satisfy, his captain, or his comrades. At all events, he silenced all 
the witnesses against himself. Such was the terrible notoriety which 
he thus acquired, that no captive was ever given to his charge, unless 
his execution was intended. But, though thus notoriously criminal, 
he was too bold a soldier, too able a partisan in a region where men 
were few, and in a time when they were above all things necessary, to 
be punished for his crimes or to cause a rejection of his services. The 
very hatred which he found from the tories, endeared him to those 
who were their enemies. He shared accordingly in the expedition 
against the stronghold of Dawfusky. A dark and stormy night was 
chosen for this enterprise. The party of Hilton’s Head crossed with 
muffled oars to the former island, hoping to take the enemy by sur- 
prise. They landed without having been seen, at a small distant from 
the fort. Their visit was totally unexpected, and it was ascertained 
that Martin Angel, the tory captain, was sleeping in his own house, 
separate, but not far from the military station ‘T’o secure this man, 
was a matter of first importance. His house was accordingly sur 
rounded. This was done with a secrecy and caution which gave no 
alarm. The whigs, finding all quiet, entered the piazza of the dwel- 
ling, and, amidst the clamors of the storm, and by means of great 
deliberation, succeeded in forcing open a window, without disturbing 
the inmates. A light was procured, anda select party passed into 
the chamber of the sleeping tory. But, as the mortal feud between 
himself and Andress, was not less notorious than the reckless fury of 
the latter, care was taken that he should not be of this party. To 
secure themselves more certainly against his interposition, he was 
placed particularly under the guardianship of one Baldwin, a very 
large and powerful man, by whom it was supposed he could be kept 
fully in subjection. These precautions having been taken, the party 
proceeded to awaken their enemy. Martin Angel still slept soundly; 
fatigued, probably, by labors taken through the day. He slept with 
his wife and child, and did not awaken till the light from the torch of 
his enemies flashed immediately over his lids. He started up in bed, 
and was immediately commanded to surrender. He felt the danger of 
his situation, and began to parley with his captors. ‘The sound of his 
voice, aroused not only all the deadly fury of Andress, but set in activity 
all the cunning of.whieh he was master, in order to obtain the oppor- 
tunity for which he now thirsted like a madman, of shedding the 
blood of his enemy. But the huge frame of Baldwin, filling up the 
door, utterly forbade the hope of passing him. The baek of Baldwin 
was turned to Andress, his hands grasped the pillars of the door, and, 
satisfying himself that he presented an effectual barrier, equal to the 
strength and the hatred of Andress, his eyes were busy in surveying 
the scene within. He. little knew how many resources of thought 
and ingenuity abide within the mind of a man whose heart is possessed 
by any one strong absorbing passion. The avenger was not thus to 
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be baffled. Stooping quietly to the floor, Andress presented his rifle 
through the distended legs of the bulky Baldwin, and, as the captive 
sat up in bed, expostulating with his captors, he shot him through the 
heart, when he sat between his wife and infant. The report of the gun, 
which reached the party in charge of the fort, prepared them for its 
defence. Unprepared for a regular seige, the assailants were com- 
pelled to make a hasty retreat. A second expedition planned a short 
time after, was more successful. Deprived of their more experienced 
leader, the tories were defeated and expelled from the fortress, which, 
on a small scale, they had made as terrible to the surrounding country, 
as, in feudal times, was the fortress of the mountain robber. 


ill. 


OLD JACK LEACROFT. 


Otp Jack Leacroft was a man, not exactly after the fashion of 
Israel Andress, but he was a stout and fearless whig, who was quite 
as intense and unforgiving in his prejudices. A curious anecdote is 
related of him, which, as it is illustrative equally of the times and the 
character of the man, is perhaps worthy of preservation. We are not 
to be understood, however, as desiring to give any sanction to the sort 
of spirit which it manifests. Old Jack Leacroft had a neighbor for 
whom he entertained a most thorough dislike and contempt. This 
feeling he did not stifle. His ordinary language, when the other was 
referred to, was that of contemptuous scorn and hostility. But at 
length the subject of this enmity paid the common lot of nature; and 
Jack was suddenly surprised by the event, into the conviction, that his 
hostility should die with its subject. The better to manifest this 
change of temper, Jack proceeded with the rest of his neighbors, to 
pay the tribute to the dead, which is customary in the country, that 
of assisting at the burial of the corpse. He appeared accordingly at 
the residence of the deceased, little dreaming to what extent his for- 
giveness of his enemy was to be tested. Here, upon consultation with 
the persons attending, it was found that there would be no divine pre- 
sent, by whom to perform the service of the dead. It became necessa- 
ry that this duty should be done by one of the neighbors, and old Jack 
Leacroft, having a good voice, reading well, and being the oldest pa- 
rishioner present, it was unanimously agreed was the proper person to 
officiate. The veteran hater resisted for a long time, but subduing 
his feelings in regard to the occasion, he at length entered upon the 
task. This was performed with more than usual dignity and solem- 
nity. The regular divine could scarcely have done so well. With 
his hat in one hand and the prayer-book in the other, he read the 
awful offices which declare the separation of the dead from the living, 
and indicate, in thrilling language, the future, awful or glorious to 
both. When he had finished, the old satan in his heart, kept down 
with difficulty, became potent for a time over the nobler impulses of 
the ancient man, and laying the holy book aside, he added a prayer 
of his own to God—we are to suppose in under tones of course—“im- 
ploring him, whatever else might be tho trials imposed upon him, 
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never again to subject him to one so humiliating, as that of performing 
such a task over a creature so unworthy of all commiseration.” 


Bluffton, 8. C. Geo. P. Exriort. 


IV. 
CHRISTOPHER BRANDON, OF UNION DISTRICT, &. C. 


Tue subject of the following notice, is one of the best men in the 
country. He has spent a long life in the same neighborhood, and has 
ever sustained an irreproachable character He has brought up a 
large family, with habits of temperance, frugality and industry. 
Strictly republican, in his tastes as well as in his opinions, he lives 
upon the fruits of his own farm, and owes no mana dollar. Gifted 
with a strong mind and a wonderful memory, and possessed of consi- 
derable intelligence, his views are generally very forcible and correct, 
while his indomitable will ever places him among the first to take a 
position, and the last to abandon it. We will venture to tell an anec- 
dote, by way of illustration. When the writer of this article was 
preparing a memoir of Major Thomas Young, a revolutionary hero, 
‘* Now,” says the Major, when we had done, “ what I have told youl 
believe to be the truth; and if they won't believe it, I’m willing to go 
into court and swearit; and if that won’t do, I'll prove it by old Kit 
Brandon —nobody dares doubt him.” We have written out a plain 
story, in his own words, very nearly. We have adorned it with no 
rhetorical flourishes, because we consider all matter touching the ear- 
ly history of our country, too sacred to be trifled with. There is ro- 
mance enough in the realities of the Revolution. 

I was born on the 10th February, 1764, on Brown’s creek. My fa- 
ther, John Brandon, was from Pennsylvania, and first settled on Tiger 
river, from whence he was driven by the Indians. After the Indian 
war, he married Mary Armstrong, and settled on Brown’s creek, 
where I now live. My father, and my uncle, Col. Brandon, were en- 
gaged in the war with the Cherokees, in 1761, and belonged to the 
famous Grant's expedition. He was a Presbyterian, and in this faith 
brought up all his family. 

It was the day after Brandon’s defeat by the Tories, in 1780, that 
I joined the little band of Whigs, which was then scattered over the 
Province. After that defeat, we carried Col. Brandon’s children over 
to him, at Bell’s, near Bullock’s creek Meeting-house, in York Dis- 
trict, where we joined the Colonel’s force, then consisting of about 
thirty Whigs. On the next day we met Col. Neal’s regiment, but 
cquld not induce him to cross the river into Carolina, and he returned 
to the Catawba, near Bethel. 

We proceeded to Rowan, and on our route, a good Whig, one Reid, 
fell to the rear, and was killed by Love and Sadler, Tories. We did 
not long remain in Rowan, finding nothing to do, but returned to 
Crowder’s creek, where Col. Brandon and Mose Cherry made up a 
party of ten or twelve to avenge Reid’s death; they were successful, 
but were closely pursued by about thirty Tories, as far as Ross’s Mill, 
and they then went down Fishing creek, Our party being now all 
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together, we set out in pursuit of them. I remember well meeting an 
old Mr. Love, who had been a prisoner of the Tories, and recollect his 
salutation—“ ’Fore God! you're a likely set of fellows, if you’re good 
for any thing.” He had just been discharged by the Tories, and told us 
that they were then at Carroll’s, and in what force. But as Carroll 
was a good Whig, we would not attack them at his house, for fear of 
killing some member of his family. We soon learned that they had 
removed their quarters to one Stallions, and we pushed on to attack 
them. When we got-near the house, we tied out our horses, and 
Love took a party of fifteen under his command, of whom | recollect 
Wm. Kennedy, Thomas Young, John Brandon, my father, Richard 
Brandon and Nick Lazarus, his design was to attack the front of the 
house, while the remainder of our party, under Col. Brandon, was to 
attack the rear. The Tories were fiddling and frolicking in high glee 
when we came up, and I presume the first intimation they had of our 
approach, was our fire. ‘I‘hey returned our fire through the open door, 
all crowded together so closely, as to burn one another’s faces. Ina 
few moments, Mrs. Stallions ran out, and begged her brother Love, to 
desist, or he would kill all in the house. He told her to go and lie 
down, or she might be killed. She still approached him, beseeching 
him not to fire again; when he replied, “go, then, and tell them to 
surrender.” She ran back to the house, and just as she sprang upon 
the door step, which was a high one, she was struck by a ball, shot 
from the other side of the house, and fell dead. No blame could pos- 
sibly be attached to any one for the deed. After this, we exchanged 
several rounds, with considerable spirit, and the Tories ran upa flag 
and cried for quarter. Their loss was, I believe, two killed, four 
wounded, and twenty-eight prisoners, whom we sent to Charlotte, N. 
C. We now joined Col. Clark, and remained some time with him in 
the Dutch settlements in North-Carolina. When he went to Georgia, 
we returned to operate in South-Carolina. We were engaged there in 
various scouting expeditions among the Tories, until Shelly came 
over the mountains, when most of our party joined his forces Not 
long afterwards, I joined a party of sixty-five or seventy, under Col. 
Brandon, and went down to unite with Sumpter, who was then at 
Granby. He had marched, however, before we arrived, and we 
crossed Kendly’s Ferry, on Saluda, halted, fed, and resolved to follow 
him. When we got to Foos’s ford, on Broad River, we rode almost 
into Rawdon’s army—they had just crossed, and were building a fire 
out of a fence, to dry themselves. You may depend upon it, we flew 
out of that quarter, without hesitation. We now returned to the back 
woods, and were employed in various scouting expeditions, till Mor- 
gancame. After Morgan encamped at Grindall shoals, we were kept 
pretty busy in procuring provisions for his army. 

On the 15th January, 1781, 1 lay with Pickens at, Eastwood’s 
shoals, six miles above Morgan’s encampment. Onthe 16th, we 
joined Morgan at the Cowpens—it was dark when we arrived, and 
they were making up fires to show large. It was a still night, and it 
was all quiet, yet beneath this quiet, deep anxiety. About daylight, 
I recollect Morgan’s coming up to our fire, where Col. Brandon lay 
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stretched on the ground, (for we had no tents) and I well remember 
his morning salutation “Get up, my fellows,—why here we are lying 
asleep, and the British almost in sight.” We were up in quick time, 
and formed in order, and I’m sure there never was a set of men more 
anxious for battle. I was in Col. Brandon’s Regiment, and marched 
into the line in quick time. ‘The Continentals under Howard, were 
formed across the road, and Brandon’s regiment on the left of the 
Continentals, and Col. McCall on the left flank. Col. Roebuck was 
on the right wing, while McDowall with a party of Mountaineers, 
amounting to some 60 or 70 in number, were stationed sixty or eighty 
yards in advance of the line, as “Sharp Shooters,” to begin the fire. 
The cavalry formed in rear of the left wing of the Regulars. The 
Pickets were three miles in front of the main line, and were run in, 
very closely pressed ‘The battle field was almost a plain, with little 
or no undergrowth. On our left flank was a miry branch, in front of 
which the “Long cane” men under McCall were stationed. A slight 
rise in the ground, prevented our seeing the enemy, until they came 
within eighty yards of us. With ashout they came on in a beautiful 
line, and a solid flame of fire burst from one end to the other. Our 
orders were for only one third to fire at a time, but the anxiety of the 
men was so great, that many of them broke ranks, and rushing for- 
ward, jumped behind trees, and commenced the fight on their own res- 
ponsibility. The violent shock from the British, drove us back an 
hundred yards, but, loading as we went, we wheeled, and opened a 
fire so destructive, that the British recoiled, and we pressed forward 
until we were on the ground with the Regulars again—who, brave 
fellows, had maintained their position. At that moment, a charge 
was tnade by the British Cavalry, and we were forced to retreat. We 
retreated almost three hundred yards, I know I was very tired, when 
Col. Brandon pushed toward Col. Washington, to inform him of our 
condition, and immediately Washington charged the British Cavalry, 
which being in disorder, was unable to withstand the shock, and was 
soon thrown into wild confusion. By this time, the militia had rallied 
and returned to the fight—but very little had we to do with the fighting 
after that —the charge of the Continentals and the Cavalry being made, 
the day was won. Col. McCall was very active and very efficient, in 
halting the militia and bringing them back into the action, and a 
braver set of fellows never lived than the Long Cane men. After the 
battle I saw and counted eighteen Britons lying side by side, not a 
length apart, who fell under their destructive fire. 

After the battle was won, before night, we took our prisoners across 
Broad River, at the Island Ford. We had now not eaten a morsel during 
twenty-four hours. I was detailed as one of the guard, and went with 
the prisoners as far as Morganton, N. C. I then went down to Row- 
an, and from thence returned to Carolina. From this time to the 
end of the war, I was engaged in various scouting expeditions. We 
went to Mudlick, but not being strong enough to take the fort, nor 
able to induce them to come out to fight, we returned homewards. 
In one of our excursions, we went to oust a band of infamous Tories, 
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from Brushy Mountain, on Sandy River. We crossed Neal's Shoals 
in the night, and about midnight arrived at their camp, but found it 
abandoned. We went on till we came to a house, and concluded to 
take up our quarters there till morning, but hearing a gun fire, we 
took the alarm, and setting out, soon discovered their fire in the woods 
on Brushy Fork. 

Among this band were many of the most atrocious Tories in the 
country, and we were very anxious to carry out a war of extermina- 
tion. A party of our company was detailed to cross the creek, while 
the remainder should file round and attack the rear. Owing to the 
imprudence of James McCall, who fired a gun, the alarm was given, 
and many made their escape. There were only four killed and two 
wounded. In the melée Col. Hughes sprang from his horse to shoot 
a man, when one Bob Moore mounted the horse and attempted to es- 
cape, but Hughes was too quick for him, and firing, brought him to the 
ground. Shortly after this, peace was declared and I returned to the 
bosom of my family, on Brown’s Creek, where I have lived unto this 
day. 

And thus ends a brief notice of the pure patriot and the honest man. 
Long may he live to enjoy that liberty for which he so manfully 
struggled, in the darkest period of the Revolution. R. J. Gace. 


SPRING-TIME. 


VaInzy thou tend’st thy bower, 
Vainly thou deck’st the vine, 
And boast’st of the richest flower, 
That doth upon Ashley shine; 
Thou nigh, though spring advances, 
Who asks for her sunny train? 
We do but glow in thy glances, 
And the garden blossoms in vain. 


Spring is in thee, bright creature, 
Thou bringer of songster and rose! 
In thine is the blossoming nature, 
Where the life that is loveliness flows. 
A glimpse of the bow descending, 
The purple light on the sea, 
A wing with the sunset blending— , 
Oh! these have spoken for thee. 


And thus, when the grey-footed morning, 
First beats up the fleecy plain, 

Ere the stars have had their warning, 
To give place to a brighter train; 

My heart grows glad in the promise, 
Of a lovelier reign to be, 

And seeking the soul hid from us, 
I find its flower in thee! 
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ISOLA. 


I dream’d that thou a lily wast, 

Within a lowly valley blest; 
A winged cherub flying past, 

Plucked thee and placed within his breast, 
And there by guardian angel nurst, 

Thou took’st a shape of human grace, 
Until, a lowly flower at first, 

Thou grew’st the first of mortal race. 
Alas! if I, who still was bless’d, 

When thou wast but a lowly flower— 
To pluck thy image from my breast, 

Though thus thou will’st it, have no power, 
Thou still to me, though lifted high, 

In hope and heart above the glen, 
Where first thou won my idol eye, 

Must spell my worship just as then. 

Jackson, Tenn. Joan Tomuin- 


AN INCIDENT EN THE LIFE OF A PHYSICIAN. 


Ir was on one of those delicious mornings, common to a Cuba 
spring, when the air, laden with the perfume of the orange and a 
hundred other fragrant flowers, and soft as a maiden’s touch, sent an 
exhilarating current through the veins, and made life itself a luxury. 

Without, all nature was decked with smiles. The coffee fields were 
completely clad with snow-white blossoms; the tamarind delighted 
the eye with its rose-colored petals and its velvet foliage; the plan- 


‘tains gracefully waved on the ambient air their tender, long, broad 


leaves; the gaudy flowers of the tropics glared from many a verdant 
bush and majestic tree; the tall, stately palms, merrily toying with 
the gentle zephyr, laughingly shook their arches of varnished leaflets 
in the sparkling sunshine; and every where, through the shrubbery 
and througn the clear ether, flitted minute humming-birds, with bril- 
liant plumage, like meteors dipped in the rainbow’s dyes; while from 
grove and field were unceasingly warbled the varied and lively notes 
of innumerable feathered songsters. Eden could not have been love- 
lier. The imagination could not have pictured a happier Paradise. ~ 

Our plantation, with its wide-spread fields and umbrageous alleys, 
lay at the foot of a range of high and thickly wooded hills, bounding 
it on three sides, and, seemingly, almost shutting out the rest of the 
world. We were in the midst of the troublous times of a dangerous 
servile conspiracy, and all around us had suffered from its conse- 
quences ; but our slaves had as yet escaped, and peace still reigned 
in our little community. 

Our table had been spread with those gifts which Pomona has so 
lavishly shed on the tropics—the ripe, luscious pine, freshly plucked 
from its thorny nest ; the golden orange, juicy and iced by the dews 
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of night; the tender, refreshing cane, saturated with the sugared 
fluid; the mellow banana, bursting in full maturity its yellow case ; 
with the milk and cream of the half ripe cocoa, and preserves of eggs 
and hicacos and guava; and, tempting the palate more than all, the 
marrow-like aquacate, in its savory dressing, the very chief of salads. 

We had just returned from our morning ride, and had sat down to 
the rural meal, when a confused sound of screams and shouts and 
imprecations, mingled with the howling and barking of dogs, came 
suddenly from the hills; and rushing to the door, we saw our negro 
driver, and the whole gang of slaves at his heels, approaching with 
breathless haste. 

“¢ Sefior, Sefior,” he cried, “they are pursuing runaways on the hills, 
and the bloodhounds have driven us from the fields.” 

“Bring my horse, quick!” said Baker, whose temper was none of 
the most placid; “I will teach those fellows how to intrude on our 
plantation, without permission ;” and, seizing his pistols, he mounted 
his impatient animal, and hastily galloped off. 

The tumult still continued, and it was so painful to listen to it and 
remain passive, that 1 could hardly refrain from at once following our 
excited overseer. 

“T am certain that some of those negroes will be killed,’ I said to 
my companion, an abolitionist from Boston, who had begu: to eat, un- 
moved by the anxious looks of aj] around; “listen—that shriek came 
from a wounded man.” But the only answer received was, “I—want— 
to—know,” drawled out with so much apathy, that I turned with dis- 
gust from the vegetable biped. 

Suddenly, two shots in quick succession, sent their echoes along the 
hjlls, and were followed by a sudden cessation of the tumult. | lis- 
tened with breathless attention. 

“That’s from Baker’s pistol—I know the report—they have attack- 
ed him—my horse, Jose, quick, bring my horse;” and snatching up a 
pistol, it nearly descended on the head of my companion, as from his 
over filled mouth again was drawled, “I—want—to—know,” and his 
dull fish-eye refused to kindle even under my bitter glance of scorn. 

Leaving him to gormandize to his heart’s content, but with a secret 
wish that he would soon require my professional aid, I rushed out the 
house. My favorite, Romeo, with arched neck and flowing mane, led 
by Jose, came neighing in full run from the stable; and. springing on 
his back, I turned his head towards the hills, and struck the spurs 
deep into his expanding sides. 

The spirited animal, unused to such treatment, bounded off like 
mad, and at his swiftest speed darted down the long palm avenue. 
Oh! the wild excitement of the chase, on a fleet horse, when you 
cleave the rushing air, and your eyes grow dim, and the trees flit by 
like spectres, and rapidly waltz around and around, on your right and 
on your left, in continuous and mingling circles, as with loosened 
rein you still urge on the willing animal to increase his speed. 

But one thought, as I flew onward engrossed my soul—to succour Ba- 
ker; and but one fear—that I might be too late. The foot of the hill 
was soon gained, and my horse, whose ardor obstacles seemed only to 
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augment, at once dashed up the steep path, scrambling up the pro- 
jecting rocks that formed so many rude steps, and bounding over the 
clefts and fallen trees that lay across his way; until we approached 
an open space, whence the voices of men, in fierce dispute, told me 
that I was close upon the party. A few more bounds brought me to 
the side of Baker, who, immovable on his horse, pistol in hand, kept 
at bay six ruffian-looking monteros, in shirt and trowsers, and heads 
bound round with red and orange-colored shawls; while as many 
bloodhounds moved uneasily about their feet, as their masters flourish- 
ed their long swords, and stamped the ground. 

“Sancta Maria! Holy Mother!” they exclaimed, as I drew up my 
panting horse, “then you are the mayoral of this plantation. Ca- 
ramba! we thought you had shot at us, and that we were surround- 
ed,” and all began together to tell how they had routed a large band 
of negroes, and cut down one that was armed. 

“He presented his pistol right at my head,” said one, “ but it miss- 
ed fire, and” (holding up a black hand) “1 cut this off with one stroke 
of my blade.” 

“E] Demonio!” swore another, through his, set teeth, “he ham- 
stringed my dog with his sword, but 1 passed mine through his back. 
Pobre perro,” patting the limping animal, “I would not have taken 
ten doubloons for you, and now you are ruined ;” and the dog growl- 
ed his thanks, as his master affectionately staunched with his hand- 
kerchief his bleeding wound. 

“Look at the fellow’s amunition,” said a third, opening a small pouch 
containing a score of balls, and a handful of ioose powder, “he could 
have shot every one of us, for we had not a single pistol. All this 
while Baker was trying to tell his adventure, whicn was, that he had 
frightened a limping, fatigued negro into a rapid flight, by firing over 
his head, thereby securing his escape; and on more closely questioning 
our boasting companions, the band of negroes was reduced to three, 
two of whom had been captured. The captain of the Partido had 
been sent for to hold an inquest over the one that had been wounded, 
and we proceeded to return to the place where he had been left under 
guard, the whole party, sword in hand, to prevent a surprise, re-entering 
the woods. 

I had long been familiar with the forest that extended far over these 
hills; for many a day had I wandered alone amid its deep recesses, 
gathering quaint flowers from the air plants, and beautiful land shells 
from the damp rocks; or, in a spirit of adventure, penetrating its nu- 
merous caves, half wishing and half fearing to encounter some lurk- 
ing foe—for many a wild tale had been told of its solemn shades. I 
needed, therefere, no guide; but striking the bloody trail of the wound- 
ed dog, and now, winding amid the clefts of the jagged limestone 
cliffs—now, creeping through thickets of tangled vines and brambles, I 
quickly left the slow Spaniards behind, and reached the spot where 
the wounded runaway sat, crouching on a stony seat, his body bent 
forward on his knees, and the bloody stump of his arm lying pendant 
by his side. 

There is something in the sight of a powerful man, enfeebled by 
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wounds and crushed in‘spirit, that draws forth our pity; and slave as 
he was, in open rebellion, he had boldly fought single handed, against 
fearful odds, and his very brute courage gave him an interest in my 
eyes. Besides, he was wounded; and what surgeon ever regarded a 
wounded man with indifference—with what reflections, however, need 
not here be told. 

I immediately approached, and asked the swarthy figure, guarding 
him, for water to quench the thirst that I knew burnt his parched 
throat. ‘The fainting negro raised his head at the grateful sound, but 
again quickly let it fall,as my request was roughly denied, on the 
plea that the captain had not yet seen him. The arrival of that offi- 
cer. now removed that objection, and with mock deference I begged 
that | might administer to the wants of the prisoner. “Do for him 
what you can, Sejior doctor,” said the captain, “I give him up entirely 
to your care.” This was more than I had bargained for, and I re- 
minded him that I had no license to practice in Cuba; but his reply, 
“I command you, “left me no alternative, and he added, “he cannot live, 
I have seen such cases in the army, and you may do something to 
ease his pain.” 

Thus invested with authority, I took charge of my patient, ordering 
a litter of boughs to be made for his immediate removal to the hospi- 
tal of our plantation, and binding up his wounds; for besides the am- 
putated wrist, the bleeding from which was commanded by a ligature 
around the arm,—the right lung had been deeply wounded, and he 
was also much torn by the dogs. 

But why all this care? Notwithstanding the captain’s prediction, 
the wounds were not necessarily fatal; and here was I striving to save 
a life that had been forfeited by the laws of the country—he had 
been taken in open rebellion, and death was the inevitable punishment. 
Was I therefore to prepare the victim for the altar? While I restored 
strength and health to his exhausted frame, was I daily to whisper in 
his ear, “so soon as you get well, you pass from mine into the hands 
of the executioner?” 

I recollected how Brant, the civilized savage, had struck the toma- 
hawk into the brain of his mortally wounded friend, whom he could 
not remove from the battle field, and thus saved the dying man from 
the fangs of the wolves; and I looked on the ligature around his arm, 
and thought how easy was the death from hemorrhage. ‘There was 
not a loophole for him to escape through from the vengeance of the 
law; and I felt that it would be mercy to loosen that ligature, and 
again let flow the life blood through his veins. 

I stepped forward to assist in placing him on the litter, and uncon- 
sciously my fingers, fora moment, played with the knot. But the 
removal, careful as it had been, gave pain; and deeply groaning, the 
feeble wretch looked up imploringly to me. That look pleaded not 
only for relief but also for life, and I sadly resolved to use every exer- 
tion to cure him. <A glean of hope still, however, remained for me. 
The wound through his back could not be closed, and at each groan, 
the air and blood from his lacerated lung gushed freely forth. That 
hemorrhage, I knew, nature alone could arrest; and whilst 1 wished 
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that the carriage down the hill would increase it, I urged’ the men to 
bear him easily, and with a lighter heart I led the way. 

When we reached the hospital, the wouad still bled, and the pri- 
soner, weary and faint, swooned as we laid him on his eouch. This 
was the critical moment, when the enfeebled heart barely contracted 
on the spent current, and the stagnated bluod, curdling in the torn 
arteries, plugged, with fibrous clots, their opened mouths. 

I kept my finger on his pulse—it could scarcely be felt, so thread~ 
like and feeble was it. Still I held his head raised, and retarded 
the flow of the stimulating current to his brain. He lay like a corpse, 
his forehead and chest covered with an icy sweat. ‘The blood ceased: 
to ooze from the wound, and I slowly let his head descend to a level 
with his body. ‘The throbbings of his heart gradually became more 
distinct; the breathing was deeper; and after a half hour of suspense, 
the wounded man asked faintly for water. 

He had been rescued from immediate danger, and I could, now, only 
hope that the inflammation of his lung, consequent on its wound, would 
destroy his life—and this I endeavored with all my skill to prevent. 
Leaving him in charge of a faithful nurse, I resolved not to quit the 
plantation before he had been either placed out of danger, or had been, 
relieved of his sufferings by death. 

When I returned to the house, Baker was in a perfest storm of rage. 
During my absence he had played the host, and had invited the whole 
’ party ito our parlor, and had treated the rough fellows with our 
choicest wines. ‘They had all departed; and he had just missed his 
six barrel pistol, and swore vengeance against the whole troop. I 
only regretted that my abolition friend did not eacounter him with 
his “want-to-know,” but he was quietly enjoying his siesta. Tired as 
he was, his horse was again brought out; and hot with rage, which a 
burning sun served but poorly to cool, he set off for the village to lay 
his case before the captain; and I, after a hasty repast, returned to, 
watch my patient. 

The limits of these pages will not permit me to deseribe how, step. 
by step, the wounded negro recovered his health and strength; while 
I daily prayed for his death, and daily strove to save his life. How, 
blind tq the fate that awaited him, with full confidence in the protec- 
tion of him who had healed his wounds, he clung to me; and in fan-~ 
cied security, revelled in all the little comforts that I had placed 
around him, looking, with the bouyant feelings of a convalescent, to 
the future with joyous hope: nor, how suddenly the death-warrant, 
borne by the minions of the law, again crushed his spirit, scattering 
all his pleasant visions, and leaving the soul-absorbing one of a speedy 
and bloody death. “i ™ ° 

On the day that he was executed, I wandered to the summit of the 
hill, whence a view could be had of the whole valley; musing on the 
strange seenes through which my life had passed, and gazing on the 
glories of a tropical sunset, gilding with unwonted splendor the west- 
ern skies, and the shades of even, gradually stealing over the rich 
fields far below me, enshrouding them with the dim mantle of twilight. 
Entranced by the beauties of the changing panorama, I lingered on 
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the spot long after the full moon had relit every object with her mys- 
terious light; and her glittering rays, penetrating here and there, the 
gloomy forest, had filled it with fantastic shades. 

As I slowly retraced my steps down the winding path, I passed 
close by the spot where my poor patient had been captured; and as | 
stopped for a moment to look on his tattered eoat, that still dangled 
from a tree, a sigh of embodied air swept close by me, driving the 
curdling blood back to my very heart, and for an instant I felt the 
presence of a supernatural something, and that a single word from 
me could have called up the spirit tomy eager gaze. ButI quickly 
suppressed the emotion: and tearing the garment from the tree, I threw 
it far down among the rocks, and again became sensible only to the 
beauties of the moonlit scenery. 


WANDER, OH! WANDER.—A SERENADE. 


Wanner, O! wander here, 
Sweet is the sky-born fountain, 
Bubbling soft, and springing clear, 
From old Saluda’s mountain; 
Fly from the city, fty, 
Pleasures will here delight thee, 
Children of grove and sky, 
Whose songs and smiles invite thee. 


Hither, away from the crowd— 
What can its selfish measure, 
Mix’d of the simple, the mean, the praud, 
Bring to thy heart of pleasure? 
Hither, where life will spring, 
With rosiest wreath to meet thee, 
And love, with delight to bring, 
His truest sony to greet thee. 


Never a cloud is here, 
To dim the morning splendor, 
And the sun with a purple rare, 
Crowns the sad dusk with its tender; 
Here, the fond song that greets, 
Your ears with delight at even, 
Morning with joy repeats, 
Still, as she springs from heaven. 


Sweetest, O! sweetest, fly, 

And float, where the sunbright hours, 
Skim still ’neath a calm blue sky, 

And over their beds of flowers. 
There will thy bosom glow, 

And there will thy bright eye glisten, 
Love ever glad to vow, 

If beauty but gladly listen. 


ee ee 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE FOR CHURCHES. 


Tue few reflections here presented, were suggested by attending 
divine service, at the new Gothic Church lately built in this city. 
It seemed to me the centre of many agreeable circumstances. The 
edifice is very small, but then quite large enough for its limited society. 
It is finished with taste, has a superior organ, and enjoys a pastor of 
high ability. 1t stands on the site where the old Huguenct pilgrims 
worshipped, and gathers around the same sacred spot, the worthy 
descendants of those time-honored parents, who met there a century 
ago. It is worthy the admiration of Carolinians, and also of those, 
who, like the writer of these remarks, look upon it with the eye of the 
stranger. 

A pleasant place and a tasteful building are highly desirable for 
public worship. The quiet hours of the Sabbath ought to lead our 
attention away from the details of business, and for this end, they 
should withdraw us from the harsher sights and sounds of the world. 
They ought to incline us to a peculiar thankfulness for the blessings 
of life,—then should all the circumstances of the day promote that 
pious frame of mind, and every thing which strikes the eye or the ear, 
contribute to fill the heart with devotion. True worshippers will 
rejoice in those external gifts of Providence which shadow forth things 
unseen from the visible perfections of nature, which calm the troubled 
mind and soothe the feelings. 

The Gothic style of architecture is often admired for this purpose, 
and perhaps much can be justly said in its favor. The philosopher 
might lead us profoundly into the subject, and fully satisfy ourselves; 
but whatever relates to public worship, that privilege so sacred and 
precious to all, should correspond with the suggestions of ordinary 
taste, and the common sense of mankind. It is true, this has long 
been a subject of contention among Christians. and has too often ended 
in placing the parties on the very opposite extremes from each other. 
But all things, natural or divine, seem linked together by a thousand 
bonds of union in the harmonious world, which neither true wisdom, 
nor true piety, persuade us to separate. Let us turn our attention 10 
a few reflections on this subject, and see where they will lead us. 

Many objects in nature produce a powerful effect on our feelings, 
and the influence may be very happy if rightly used. A weighty 
reason may have compelled the Puritans to discountenance every 
thing in religion but purity of heart, and to denounce all besides as 
worldly vanity. ‘They lived in times of trial, and felt the need of 
strongly marked distinctions, They were, no doubt, convinced, that the 
church system of that time had no vital strength, but stood on a foun: 
dation of cunning trappings and ceremonies, in a security not its own. 
It is to be hoped, few Christians of this day believe it needful to pre- 
serve such a severe simplicity; the present general and real intelligence 
would condemn such a course as artful and improper. ‘There is a 
strong impression in the human mind, which nothing but a very great 
force can root out, It is, that the works of nature are to be enjoyed 
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and used rightly, not despised and avoided; and if they fail to lead 
us in the right way, it is because we ourselves lack wisdom and 
piety. 

If it were possible to combine all the striking objects of beauty and 
sublimity about the same spot, that spot would seem the most suitable 
of all others for public worship. For instance, beautiful objects are 
found in the rich coloring of the sky and the rainbow—in the flowers 
and shrubbery of the garden—in vines, trees, rivulets and lakes. 
Other objects possess an air of quiet and seclusion; a forest with deep, 
cool shade; a sheltered valley, or a grotto covered with shrubbery 
from the sun and from observation. Grandeur and sublimity are im- 
pressed on the fallings of old mossy trees, running up far towards the 
sky—by the hollow sound of the wind blowing through their tops— 
by high mountains—by the broad sea—and especially by the noise 
of its breaking waters, and its waves striking on the rocks of the 
shore. What atemple for the worship of Jehovah, would that be, 
which combined all those elevating objects. 

Then, there are situations that seem much more suitable than others, 
from mere convenience and a fitness which corresponds with our 
sense of propriety. It is not so agreeable to offer our prayers and 
praise in the broad, open light. A secluded spot, or the closet, is more 
consonant with devotion. ‘The religious monks retired to their cells 
in the depth of a rugged wall. <A forest with numerous trees, affords 
a considerable degree of seclusion to an audience that follow the words 
of a pastor. ‘hey are the two most happy circumstances for pure 
worship. Again, the sound of praise or instruction is doubly impressed 
when returned in fainting echoes through the woods, mingling with 
their own deep tones. Abrupt cliffs, that send back a clear reverbe- 
ration, elevate the thoughts. But, for sublimity, the sea shore softens 
every sound and unites its own, so as to make it appear as if the sea 
spoke with its own voice. ‘These circumstances are powerful. One 
can hardly wander in the way of any one of them, but he will seem 
gently led to a kind of natural and spontaneous devotion, by the fitness 
of the place. 

It is also well, if all the attendants of Sabbath exercise possess the 
power of novelty; that is, it is well if they are not just like what meet 
us in our every day business. It is preferable not to look on the very 
same walls which have sounded through the week with the noise 
and bickering of politics, and it is desirable not to sit in halls identical 
with those where we daily transact the business of exchange, or at- 
tend auction sales. Perhaps there can be found styles of building, 
greatly excellent in themselves, and also made more venerable by 
time and historical associations. Then a Church would possess 
the two grand advantages of the present English translation of the 
Bible, which is clear and sublime in its style, and venerable in its 
language. The humble Christian worships contentedly wherever an 
altar is found. But this does not reccommend a meagre and barren 
simplicity. ‘The sincere worshipper will not think it right, to go from 
a dwelling which his own industry, under the favor of heaven,.has 
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tastefully adorned, and enter a rough, forbidding place which he has 
prepared for the house of God. 

In all these favorable points, the Gothic architecture seems to be 
far the most appropriate for religious edifices. Antiquity and che- 
rished associations recommend it. Gothic structures stand like holy 
watch towers in our imagination of the dark ages; preserving the little 
remnant of learning; sheltering the pious monks, protecting the Holy 
Scriptures, and the writings of holy Christians, secure from general 
and lawless violence. 

This style has long been laid aside for ordinary purposes, and is 
not likely to be revived. It is inconsistent with the comforts of a 
modern dwelling, yet at the same time most perfectly adapted to all 
the purposes of sacred worship. Nothing is grander than its features 
and ornaments. They are copies of the deep forest, taken from the 
customary worship of the old Druids, whose rites were performed in 
their sacred groves. The grand ideas are copied as far as architec- 
ture will allow. The stately forests stand in the clustered columns 
and branch off in the graceful arches. Vines and foliage wind in the 
rich tracery, while the deep green and the tints of forest flowers play 
around in the colored light. Its deep recesses, so quiet, so secluded, 
seem like retired chapels where the worshipper is shut out from the 
broad and open glare. Deep buttresses project beyond the windows. 
These shut out general observation from the world abroad. The 
Church may stand in the heart of a city; then the various sounds are 
echoed and reflected, by those deep projections, so that they seem to 
come softly from a distance. ‘The moving passenger flits by the nar- 
row opening, as if unwilling to disturb the holy service within. The 
eye rests on the richest of nature’s productions, in carved work among 
the columns, or interwoven in the tracery of the roof. Luxuriant 
vines with full clusters, or foliage and fruit intertwine the branches of 
this marble forest; and the jessamine appears to have woven a net 
work, bright with flowers, in the lattice of the pointed windows. 

The ceiling rises high and leads the eye and the mind upward. It 
is impossible not to feel sublimity in stretching the eye to the lofty 
roof. It has the grandeur of a forest. The voice echoes and rever- 
berates through the clustered pillars. ‘The solemn chaunt rises from 
the full toned organ, and dies away along the high and vaulted roof, 
returning in a theusand endless vibrations like the sound of the sea. 

When the mind has thus run through the prominent features and 
associations of a complete and elegant Gothic structure, one is strong- 
ly induced to admire it in connection with religious worship. Noth- 
ing else can be so appropriate, especially for the inhabitants of a city. 

J. 
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“THOU ART HERE.” 
BY ADRIAN BEAUPAIN 


Tuov art here !— 
Even at thy presence, from my soul, 
All its weary shadows roll, 
As a cloud, when from the deep, 
Soars the moon above the steep;— 
All grows bright where all was gloom, 
And for winter, all is bloom!— 
Oh! methinks, I have no care, 
And my heart grows light as air; 
1 could dart through skies, and be, 
Bright as any star I see; 
I could swim through seas, and find, 
Nothing of so blest a mind;— 
And this rare felicity, 
Crowning thus the sky and sea, 
With the fruit of better sphere,— 
Wherefore, loved one?—Thou art here! 


Thou art here !— 
Ah! the spell which love can bring, 
To the sick soul’s suffering; 
All restoring, to the heart, 
It had felt with hope depart; 
Recompensing to the eye, 
What had vanish’d from its sky, 
And, to spirit-hopes, that come 
From a life that knows no tomb, 
Bringing an assurance sweet, 
Of a dream that cannot fleet! 
Ah! the charm to know that still, 
Love is nigh the flower to fill, 
With the dew for which it sighs, 
And for lack of which it dies. 
Life had not a charm when late, 
Thou didst leave me to my fate, 
Love hath not a care when thou, 
Art so near and dear as now! 
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GOING TO TEXAS.* 


Pav Jongs on his twenty-first birth-day, takes it into his head, that he cannot do better than 
emigrate from Louisiana to ‘Texas; which he accordingly does. with a wife, wagon and couple of 
negrves: the two first of these are recent acquisitions, tie last, the surplus remaining after the sale 
of a sugar estate, and a hundred hands, to meet his tather’s debts. 


Fina tty, daylight appeared, and we were all up before the sun; in 
fact, few of us had slept at all, from excitement, the latter part of the 
night. ‘The horses were fed and harnessed, I shook hands all round, 
there was some kissing and much weeping, and then | assisted Mattié 
to climb up behind the wagon tilt, for the first time: Poor child, she 
wept in spite of my consolation and caresses as if her heart would 
break. Dinah was lodged in the interior, farther back, near the rear; 
Robin bestrode one of the horses, and I sat the mare I had exchanged 
‘Lightning’ for, with Papa René, a bright bay, strongly made and of 
good bottom, although by no means showy exterior. 

Our parting once accomplished, we journeyed on slowly but steadily, 
and, after a time, Mattié’s grief sufficiently moderated to allow her to 
take an interest in the scenery through which we passed. Sometimes 
the road lay in the midst of plantations, at times it passed through 
bottom lands irrigated by small streams, or swamps darkened with 
gigantic cypresses and matted vines; then it wound along slight ele- 
vations, dry, sandy and sheltered by a hardy growth of underbrush. 
Occasionally, we stopped to water the horses from a new tin bucket, 
in which the element appeared cool and clear as crystal; at mid-day, 
we halted in a charming grove of oaks, in the shade of which dead 
embers and husks of Indian corn indicated a former encampment: 
After we had dined, the negroes made their meal on what remained; 
the utensils were restored to their former places, and the horses being 
‘hitched up,’ we again set out. When night drew near, we chose 
another eligible spot, upon which, as at the former, were traces of fire 
and fodder, and halted until the next morning. First, I assisted Robin 
in taking off the harness and laying it across the wagon-pole, after 
which we attached the horses to trees by long ropes where they were 
within reach of the trough, and might pick a mouthful or so of dry 
grass. By this time the fire had been made, and a pot of rice set on 
to boil, with a kettle from which Mattié now made coffee. I placed 
my saddle near the blaze as a seat for Mattié, and took my station 
on the ground close by; we drank our coffee out of pewter cups, with 
brown sugar and without milk. As before, the negroes ate the rem- 
nants. We sat by the fire, which the chilliness of the evening made 
agreeable, and discussed our future plans, recurring now and then to 
those we left behind. While we did so, a rustling in the woods 
alarmed my companion; she was afraid 1t was some wild animal 
prowling near, and I, for my part, knew not how to act, since, to seize 
my gun, I must leave my wife and run to the wagon some yards off. 
I was perplexed and mortified at my carelessness. I will never make 
a backwoodsman in this way I exclaimed! 


* From an unpublished novel. 
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Before we had effected our retreat together to the wagon, the cause 
of our alarm appeared in the shape of a dog, and approached us shyly, 
fawning on the ground and wagging his tail. Mattié at length pre- 
vailed on him to allow her to caress and feed him with the broken 
bread and meat, which he devoured eagerly, wagging his tail all the 
while with such vehemence, that it seemed in danger of being 
wrenched out by the root I was glad to find this little incident ter- 
minate in nothing worse, but in future I resolved never to leave my 
gun behind. 

It soon drew near our ‘bed-time,’ and heaping a quantity of wood 
on the flame that we might find embers under the ashes in the morn- 
ing, Mattié and I crept beneath the tilt, dropping the covering in front, 
so as to form a comfortable litthe chamber in which, however, we 
could barely sit erect. Dinah and her son, wrapped in their blankets, 
stretched themselves on a pile of leaves they had heaped together; 
and thus passed the first night of our future life. At daylight the 
following morning we were all stirring; Mattié and [ went together 
to the spring not fifty yards off, where we performed our morning 
ablutions. When we returned, Robin had fed and rubbed down the 
horses; these dumb companions of our journey, already began to 
know us, and the mare whinnied with pleasure when Mattié ap- 
proached her, as she had been frequently treated to bits of bread from 
her hands at home. ‘The black horse I wished to name Mephisto- 
philes, but my wife, who had read the great German’s work (in Eng- 
lish) objected, since it was only another name for the Evil-one; we 
agreed, however, to call him Faust, which the negroes presently cor- 
rupted into ‘frost’ and ‘black-frost:’ to the roan, Mattié gave the name 
of her father’s plantation, Lucalle; as for the mare, we had transferred 
that of her exchange, ‘Lightning,’ to her. 

“After all,” [ said laughing, “how do you know but what this may 
be no dog at all, but only some one in that shape? You recollect what 
a fright he gave us, and Mephistophiles first waylaid Faust in the 
fields disguised as a black dog.” 

“Oh I have no fears on that subject,” replied she, patting his head, 
and giving him her hand to lick. “Look how affectionate he is—he 
has not left my side once this morning. Besides, to meet his honest 
grateful eyes is enough to drive away all fear.” 

“You are right, dear child!” cried I, folding her in my arms, and 
kissing her fair forehead. “What can you, who are so good and in- 
nocent, have to fear from spirits of darkness?” 

In fact, our visitor of the night before seemed determined to attach 
himself to us; we had passed no settlement on the road for a number 
of miles, and knew that none lay immediately ahead. I concluded, 
therefore, that he had accompanied some party of wagoners or hunts- 
men and had got lost—his ravenous appetite showed the length of 
time he had been without food. We determined then to adopt him into 
our household, and christened him ‘Runaway.’ 

We travelled on during this day in the same manner as the day 
before, and so on for several succeeding. As the horses became ac- 
customed to us, instead of fastening them to trees during the nights, 
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we hobbled their feet, and allowed them to crop the grass wherever 
they could find it. We reached and passed through Nachitoches, 
and leaving the Sabine behind us, found ourselves within the limits of 
our young republic. ‘The roads were not ‘the best, but the weather 
was favorable, and we travelled more rapidly than we had designed. 
Occasionally, however, we were overtaken by showers of rain, and 
one night after a brief storm, the skies poured down such torrents, 
that we were obliged to make our supper on the biscuits, it being im- 
possible to light a fire’ in the teeth of the wind and rain; and the ne- 
groes spread their blankets under shelter of the body of the wagon. 
Here and there we passed small plains covered with prairie grass, like 
islands in the midst of the forests around; these were merely precur- 
sers of the great prairies lying beyond, and did not interrupt our jour- 
ney, it being my intention to penetrate to Beal’s Grant, where I had 
understood the richest lands were to be found. 

One day, while we stopped to water the horses, Robin, who had 
advanced with the bucket higher up the creek in order to obtain clear 
water, returned quickly, telling me that a fine buck stood drinking 
not thirty yards off. Here was an excellent opportunity for exhibit- 
ing the skill and coolness of which I had so frequently boasted. I 
drew out my rifle, ready loaded, with a somewhat nervous hand, in 
spite of all I could do to quell the excitement of a young hunter. 
Sure enough, ten yards from the wagon, I caught sight of a large 
deer moving slowly off about twenty-five yards farther up; I levelled 
my piece and fired quickly, fearing that he would take fright and 
place himself out of reach of my bullet. When the smoke cleared 
away a little, I saw him with his head perfectly erect, staring at me 
through the branches; as he appeared rather amazed than alarmed 
at the report, he might have given me opportunity for another shot, 
but in my haste I had left my flask and pouch in the wagon, and | 
had the mortification of hearing him presently leaping through the 
bushes, terrified at last by the clamor of Runaway, who had wrenched 
his muzzle out of Robbin’s grasp, and would have darted away in 
pursuit, had not the latter still clung to him by the leathern collar 
around his neck. I returned to the horses, not a little crestfallen. 

“Never mind,” said Mattié, “you will do better next time _ Besides, 
it was Runaway’s fault after all, that you did not get a second shot, 
when I am sure you would have killed him on the spot!” 

‘How lonely would I be in these great forests,’ 1.continually repeat 
to myself—without the sympathy of my best of wives; this dear child 
who always has a word of consolation ready, however trifling may 
be my cause of annoyance!’ 

We continued advancing steadily thus from day to day, until about 
a week after leaving home, we arrived at the bank of the Brazos-de- 
dios River, which is about 160 yards broad, and with a tolerably rapid 
current. Heretofore I had experienced no diffieulty in crossing the 
streams and small rivers we had encountered, the fording places being 
generally somewhat defined, and I. using the precaution always of 
riding ahead and testing the depth of the water on horseback. Here, 
however I was completely at fault; the road, which could scarcely be 
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called such, instead of descending to the water’s edge, appeared to 
diverge in several directions on the summitofthe bank. I rode down 
the declivity, however, but at the firspplunge, the water reached 
Lightning’s knees, and I was obliged to ascend once more. 

‘Hallo! cried some one on the bank a few paces off. T looked up, 
and saw a man on horseback, approaching us slowly through the 
midst of the underbrush, the limbs of which he put aside, now with 
one hand and then with the other. He was tall and gaunt, with a 
weather-beaten but good-humored visage; on his head he wore an old 
hair cap, a fringed hunting shirt of ‘jeans,’ hung loosely on his body, 
and a blanket tied round his throat by a leathern thong, fell on the 
rump of his horse somewhat in the manner of a cloak. 

“f reckon I and you are inthe same fix,” said he. I’ve got a wagon 
away up here, and can’t find a ford.” 

| eyed the man in silent surprise: while speaking, he had checked 
his horse close by mine, and resting the but of his rifle on his moc- 
casined foot, stretched out his rough hand to me, with a good-humored 
smile; [ grasped it mechanically. 

“Here we are, stranger,’ he continued, “both a emigrating, and [ don’t 
see any reason why we should’nt help each other to cross this tarnal 
river.” 

“But how is it to be done?” I asked. “Look at my horse’s knees— 
if it so deep near the bank, the wagon would float off its wheels before 
ait reached the middle.” 

“ Well, I don’t see we can do better than build a raft, and ferry the 
plunder over.” 

As soon as I understood what was to be done, I dismounted and 
assisted Robin igtaking out the horses. While Dinah built a fire, 
and attended to the cooking of our dinner, with the assistance of Mat- 
tié, Robin and I shouldered our axes and awaited the arrival of the 
emigrant. He presently appeared, followed by a wagon and four, 
in which, amidst a collection of miscellaneous household furniture, sat 
his wife, surrounded by three or four white children of various sizes, 
and as many black imps with knotted woolly heads. A couple of 
necro fellows and a stout wench walked by the side of the team, upon 
one of the wheel horses of which sat a hardy lad, who encouraged 
them by jerks of the single rein, words, and blows of his heel. 

Dodging Rutter, 1, Robin and the two ‘boys,’ set off at once, 
leaving the wagons in the charge of Bill Rutter, his eldest son. Ina 
few moments our new ally halted before a tree, threw off his hunting 
shirt (his blanket he had left behind) and fell to work with his axe 
without a word being spoken; the boys followed his example, and 
Robin selecting a tree was soon as busy as the rest. 

“I suppose [ might as well cut down this piece of timber,” I said, in 
some perplexity how exactly to set about it 

“Sartain!” he returned, pausing an instant to take breath, and laying 
on as vigorously as ever. I madea tolerable notch by half a dozen 
blows, when I stopped to breathe and leant on my axe; then | began 
once more, and in a short while, again found myself obliged to rest; 


when I had cut through about one fourth of my trunk, I heard Rutter’s, 
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which was a giant’s in size, fall crushing to the ground. All this 
while, none of us had uttered a word, but now that his tree had been 
prostrated, the backwoodsmadn deigned to look at my work. 

“You don’t seem to git along,” he said. 

“Get along!—no,” I returned, “very far from it. I don’t know when 
I will have my tree down at this rate;—I had no idea it was so dif_i- 
cult to accomplish. ‘The worst of it is, that this handle continually 
slips through my hands.” 

“Why what in the nation do you have them things on your paws 
for?” he demanded with a contemptuous smile. The fact was, I had 
from habit worn gloves in riding, during our whole journey, and I had 
now essayed to chop wood in the same. 

I pulled them off with a mortified air: I began to be ashamed of 
‘what I had all along considered requisite in a gentleman’s dress; I 
even looked with envy at the coon-skin on Rutter’s head. 

“That's right,” he rejoined, with an encouraging nod. “But we 
mus’nt waste time. Let one of the boys finish that bit of timber, and 
you trim the branches off them on the ground. You’ll larn after a 
while, you know.” 

I set to work with all my resolution, and found it somewhat less 
difficult than my first attempt, although by no means an easy task; 
my hands were soon blistered and suffered terribly. When Rutter 
had felled three more trees, he came and assisted me in chopping off 
the limbs. By this time, all together, we had as may as twelve trunks 
down, and these we presently cut into the requisite lengths, and laid 
four of the stoutest parallel to each other, and close to the edge of the 
water. ‘Then we fastened them together by cross beams with wooden 
pins, boring holes in the extremities and middle for this purpose; final- 
ly the intermediate space was floored by smaller stems secured in like 
manner, and the raft was completed. We determined to delay the 
launch until after dinner, and accordingly retraced our steps to the 
wagons. During our absence, Mattié had become quite sociable witin 
the wife of our ally, and had gained the hearts of the children by 
giving them the stale remainder of the cake. My hands now gave 
me such pain that I could scarcely grasp any thing with comfort. 

“What is the matter with them?” asked my wife, examining the 
lacerated palms. 1 expiained. 

“Get some strong brine and dip them in; that’ll cure them.” advised 
Rutter. 

In a few moments, Mattié had prepared a small tin bucketfull of 
his prescription. At first, the sensation was cooling and agreeable, 
but no sooner had the salt penetrated into the raw flesh, than I was 
fain to snatch them out, and caper about in excessive agony. 

Rutter could not avoid laughing outright, and even the negroes 
turned their heads away to grin: I was indignant at their want of 
feeling. 

“Never mind,” cried my dear Mattié, tenderly wiping the moisture 
away with her handkerchief, and pressing them gently between her 
own—“They are worse than brutes to laugh at your sufferings.” 

When my pain had somewhat abated, peace was restored, and we 
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all sat down to dinner together; after which we turned out attention: 
to launching the raft. This was effected after some labor, by means. 
of the long poles we used as levers, and the teams were driven down 
to that ‘pertion of the bank which appeared suited for the purposes of a 
wharf. My wagon being the lightest, was sent over first, the horses 
being previously unhitched, that they might not be entangled in case of 
any accident occurring. It was fortunate this was done beforehand, 
for when in the midst of the stream, Faust took fright, and in spite of 
Robin’s endeavors, backed overboard; however, no ill result attended 
this adventure, as after a little plunging, he consented to swim along 
at the side with the end of his rein attached to one of the logs; Lucalle 
remained perfectly quiet. Rutter, his son and I, Robin and the two 
‘boys’ navigated our unwieldy vessel with young ‘saplings.’ At first 
the current drifted us down rapidly, but as we neared the opposite bank, 
we used our poles with more advantage, and at length discovered an 
opening suitable for a landing. When our cargo had been put ashore, 
we harnessed the horses to the raft with a long rope, and towed it up 
stream until sufficiently above our wharf on the other side, to disre- 
gard the force of the current; a narrow strip of beach left by the occa- 
sional rise of the water during the rainy season, affording good foot- 
hold to their hoofs 

The remainder of our effects were transported without accident, but 
it was sunset before we had cleared a passage and ascended to the 
top of the bank, here very steep and overhanging with matted under- 
brush 

We now found ourselves encamped for the first time on one of the 
great western prairies. As faras the eye could reach, on every side 
extended a sea of waving grass, sometimes interrupted by bare mounds, 
intersected by deep cullies and ravines, and dotted here and there with 
,roups of trees, chiefly where water was to be found. 

While cooking our supper, we suddenly heard a great trampling of 
hoofs. 

“Look to your horses!” cried Rutter, springing to his feet. 

We ran up without delay, and caught our steeds by their halters, 
close to their mouths, just as a small drove of mustangs appeared in 
front. ‘They had evidently designed to descend to the river for water, 
at the very spot where we had landed, but catching sight of us when 
not more than fifty yards off, they stood motionless with terror and 
amazement. After staring at usa few moments with heads and ears 
erect, the leader cave a neigh and toss of his ample mane, and bounded 
off, followed closely by his graceful troop, at full speed, pausing at 
intervals however, to look back and observe our motions. Our horses 
had taken the panic, and it was some time before we could calm their 
excitement sufficiently to leave them to themselves again with safety. 

“This is equal to a stampede by the crows,” remarked Dodging 
Rutter, when it was all over. 

The next morning we continued our journey through the midst of 
the prairie, steering chiefly by the sun and certain landmarks known 
to our companion. We passed several small droves of deer and one 
of buffalo; I was very desirous of pursuing these last, but Rutter would 
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not consent to stop, and advised me not to weary my horse unnecessa- 
rily. 

When the wagons halted for the night, we sallied out together with 
our rifles, and in a grove of oaks and cotton-woods close by, quickly 
discovered a drove of deer so tame, that we were enabled to approach 
within a few yards of them; we fired at the word, and as I took better 
aim now than at my first trial, we succeeded in bringing a couple into 
camp. While sitting around the fire cooking our venison, Rutter pro- 
posed that we should continue together and settle as near each other 
as possible: I willingly embraced his offer. 

“I’ve travelled over this route before,” he said, “and picked out a 
first rate piece of land, about two days wagoning from here. I reckon 
its big enough to answer for us two.” 

Accordingly on the afternoon of the second day, we arrived within 
sight of a placid sheet of water surrounded by prairies on three sides, 
and by a dense forest on the other; and in the midst an Island well 
wooded and some acres in extent. Rutter pushed on, intending to 
take up his lodging on the opposite side of the wood, about a mile off, at 
onee. 

The site I chose for our future residence, and upon which we en- 
camped for the present, was close to the border of the wood, over- 
shadowed by a few detached, aged trees, and near by, a small rivulet 
of excellent water flowed, and after a few meanderings, emptied into 
the lake. 

The next morning we were up long before the sun, and viewed our 
new possessions with delight. Nothing eould be more gentle and 
soothing than the slight ripple of the water at the edge of the lake, 
moved as it was by a cool breeze from the south-west: multitudes of 
flowers of bright hues appeared too above the top of the grass in the 
prairie around, and -in the forest behind, the birds already began to 
twitter and sing. 

“After all,” cried I, “I see no hardship in being an emigrant.” 

J. M. Lecare 
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THROUGH THE WOODS. 


la 
Turovuau the woods and meadows, 
Birds of spring, 
Ye are sure sweet shadows 
Of the dear, 
From our sphere, 
That have taken wing. 


Il. 
Through the vallies breathing, 
Summer airs, 
Sweetly round us wreathing, 
Ye are sure, 
Spirits pure, 
That have won our tears. 
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ut. 
Ah! in all these voices, 
Day and night, 

My sad soul rejoices—- 
For they prove, 
That from love, 

Love takes never flight 


MENTAL PORTRAIT. 


THE circumstances which served to distinguish his mind from 
most others with which I had been conversant, was that of his enter- 
taining upon every subject—every subject, at least, that admitted of 
reflection—a leading idea, which he seemed to propose to himself as 
a mathematician would a problem or proposition ;—and, in nine cases 
out of ten, this idea, if not strictly true, was at least, ingenious—not 
perversely, but philosophically ingenious—and served to evince the 
high order of his mind. A common intellect deals always in the petty 
details of a subject; or, at least, reasons at random; and, armed fre: 
quently with stubborn facts, will sometimes succeed in arresting the 
argumentative career of the finest mind; it can see nothing beyond 
the facts themselves—it takes them as they are, and defies you to draw 
any other inference from them, than that to which common sense 
gives its sanction. The grand characteristic of the higher order of 
minds, is to overlook, in a gieat measure, the minute relations of a 
subject, and to consider the subject in itself-—free from those little per- 
plexities which only tend to arrest the understanding in the first in- 
stance ; and the great light in which such minds usually place their 
subjects, will often serve to explain those nugae defficiles, which it is 
the business of the common intellect to unravel in the commence. 
ment—after which it stops short, and is done with the matter. This 
striking peculiarity of the mind we have undertaken. briefly to depict, 
evinced itself so invariably, that it sometimes had the appearance of a 
happy intuitiveness, while it was, in fact, the result of habits of fre- 
quent and profound reflections :—nor, indeed, could it have well been 
otherwise, except we suppose the case of immediate and actual inspi. 
ration. ‘This peculiarity pervaded his writings and conversation alike ; 
and if it served to impart an air of sublimity to grave subjects, it gave 
an interest and a grace to lesser and lighter matters. This leading 
feature of the mental man, whether he appeared as the broacher or 
supporter of a question in morals, the essayist upon a fashionable topic, 
or the poet put in requisition to eke out an acrostic, was still to be de- 
tected ; and was, ideed, not the less manifest on either matter. If 
this main indea was sometiines wrong—either outweighed by the evi- 
dence of facts, or analogieally defeated as an hypothesis, still it had 
the merit of ingenuity of a higher sort; and, though proved to be an 
error, it still appeared philosophically true. 

I am inclined to think, that there was some connexion between the 
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mental sagacity and high moral purity of the man. The moral light 
of his mind, when evolved iu discussion, never failed to present you 
with all the nicer shades of the moral man—as the wind, in passing 
over the prairies, enables the sun to search out and bring to light their 
beautiful and many colored hues. A bad mind is usually consistent 
with itself; and, accordingly, when called upon to exhibit in connex~ 
ion the lives and opinions of great men, it fixes upon the worst mo- 
tives assignable to human conduct. A poet sits down to give you an 
ideal picture, and presents you with a sketch from fancy, and not feel- 
ing—for he may be a bad man. Sterne was a brute, as regards the 
affections—but who would have judged him one from his writings ? 
The case is wholly different with the man who describes men—not as 
they might be—but as they have, been, and are, Such a man, mor- 
ally disqualified for his task, sees only the grosser parts of his subject ; 
he has no tact to discern, and no taste to appreciate—no faith, in short, 
to which he can reconcile any thing either truly good or great. If an 
action admit of two constructions, he places upon it the worst; and if 
the action be palpably a bad one, he seeks to deepen its criminality. 
If “evil communications currupt good manners,” no less than good 
morals, these corruptions, are in either case, so many clouds that in 
time darken the perceptions of the mind—or, which is the same thing, 
interpose themselves between the mind and the object it would inves- 
tigate—whereby the truth is either not attained at all, or but imper- 
fectly and falsely. A bad man, whatever may be his mind, still “sees 
through a glass darkly ;” and, presented to his mental vision through 
that clouded medium, the sages and heroes of Plutarch appear as so 
many monstrous creations of delirium, ora dream. Philopoemen he 
will denounce as a savage; and Solon as a half-witted pretender. Ob- 
servation will be found to confirm this fact ; and, if it need an illustra. 
tion, a sufficiently obvious one is afforded in the charaeter of the de- 
bauchee—whose finer edge of feeling gone, disqualifies him for appre- 
ciating virtue in the form of woman. If it be at once the object and 
the test of true eloquence to distort the truth, as it has been contended, 
and “make the worst appear the better reason,” the effects of an im- 
moral life upon the mind are the same; having once undergone such 
discipline, it can no more arrive at a clear and just appreciation of that 
which is good, than can an inhabitant of Owyhee or Sumatra be 
brought to approve of and adopt the modes and manners of Paris, 
London, or New-York. I speak of the aid which the affections afford 
to the understanding in all questions in morals, and many in let. 
ters ;—leaving the imagination, for the most part, out of the case ; 
though even in those regions over which it presides, they will be 
found to afford a “cheering and a guiding light.” The distinct, and 
frequently sublime apprehension and appreciation of an important or 
interesting truth, which would take possession of his mind, had the 
necessary effect of leading him to dwell upon the subject before him, 
to a degree which a mind not permitted to see it in the same point 
of view, would perhaps have pronounced fatiguing ; but which rarely 
failed to reflect a portion of the fine light shed abroad upon his own 
mind, on that of the person with whom he conversed—-provided the 
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latter had sufficient patience to wait for the transmission; and his 
mind was not too dense to be penetrated by the ray, or turn it aside. 


MY FIRST VISIT TO WASHINGTON. 


BY A LADY OF ARKANSAS. 


WasuinoTon City has been called in derision by a writer of this place, 
“the city of magnificent beginnings,” but though on seeing the above 
remark, and some accompanying observations from the same pen, I 
was reluctantly compelled to admit there was some foundation for 
them; I could not but be impressed with the different effects produced 
upon different minds, by a view of the same objects. On visiting the 
seat of our confederated Republic, we cannot turn our eyes without 
meeting the commemoration of some event that, excites gratitude to- 
wards our magnanimous progenitors, and draws forth reverance and 
adoratien towards that Supreme Ruler of the Universe, under whose 
special Providence this nursery from political and religious thraldom 
has been planted and sustained, a view of which is well calculated to 
awaken the most latent spark of patriotism within the breast of every 
true American citizen. The occasion of this, my first visit to Wash- 
ington, was to see the inauguration of James K. Polk. It was a most 
beautiful and impressive spectacle; the Capitol itself, noble in size, 
with its richly sculptured capitals and cornices, Persico’s fine group, 
conspicuous on the front entrance, representing Columbus just landing 
on our shores, beside him the awe-struck Indian with clasped hands, 
too mute for words at the sight of this prodigy of another hemisphere, 
the great navigator with a globe in his outstretched hand, declaring 
by what theory he had at length discovered the Indies; the massy 
columns, the far-spreading wings and terraces, the grounds and gates 
with the crowd of carriages, the line of soldiers with their silken ban- 
ners playing in the breeze, the crowd of heads, the innumerable eyes 
all bent on one spot, the towering portico covered with senators and 
congressmen, officers of the army and navy, in their handsome uni- 
forms, foreign ministers, in their court dresses, ladies decked‘in all the 
varying hues of fashion, bending over in listening attitude, watching 
the issue of the scene, the President elect in the act of utterance, all 
taken together, presented even to the outward eye, an assemblage of 
images never to be forgotten; but as I had, during the morning, taken 
a minute survey of the Rotunda, my mind involuntarily wandered 
back to the musings which had then been called up by the objects I 
had seen. The “Embarkation of the Pilgrims,” a fine painting by 
Weir, hanging in the Rotunda, carried me back to the hazardous 
voyage of the Speedwell and the landing of those pilgrims on the then 
savage shores of our continent; “T'he Baptism of Pocahontas,” com- 
memorating one of the earliest and most interesting events of our colo- 
nial history, representing the Christian’s altar, near which appears the 
immortal Smith, who is to act as god father in the approaching cere- 
mony; the priest in his Episcopal robes, prepared to bestow the outward 
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type of that inward and spiritual grace, which appears already to have 
set its seal upon the countenance of the Indian maiden, who with 
Christian meekness before the altar of her God, is ready to receive the 
sacred rite of baptism, in acknowledgment, that henceforth the Chris- 
tian’s God is her’s; the painted savages, with startled countenances as 
if they but half comprehended the scene; carried the mind back to the 
state of this great Continent at that epoch. Trumbull’s war scenes con- 
tinued the picture, “The Declaration of Independence,” “The Battles of 
Saratoga and York Town,” and last, but more impressive than either, 
“General Washington Resigning his Commission at Annapolis, at the 
close of the Revolutionary War,” that war which gave birth toa nation, 
and which after a seven years sanguinary contest, is brought to a suc- 
cessful issue, and established for us that independence which we had 
before declared; in imagination I could but follow our military chieftian 
and his illustrious compatriots, those mighty spirits who brought forth 
the energies and sealed the happy destinies of this people down to the 
adoption of our Constitution, the election of the hero to the first presi- 
dency, his triumphal march to New-York, where Congress was then as- 
sembled to the day (30th April, 1789,) and the hour when the “Tyrant 
Tamer” was acting the part now acted by James K. Polk; when [ 
remembered that here was the only truly truly free republic on earth, 
now in the very act of conferring its highest dignity and trust by the 
voice of the majority, on one of our own free citizens, and then looked 
around on the quietness, the order and the simplicity of the scene, it 
was impossible to repress the swell of mingled feelings, impossible to 
forget the Hand which has thus pre-eminently filled our borders with 
His blessings; and when I reflected that this scene had been acted 
quadrennially for forty-six years, imagination led me on through the 
long vista of years, when another and another, and still another and 
another inaugural scene shall have perpetuated our Republic, till time 
shall have set at defiance the opinion of political sceptics, who have 
doubted the stability of our free institutions, and the power of a people 
to govern themselves. Now one burst of feeling from the mighty 
mass of human beings, who had a moment before, been all in quietude 
and listening attention, announced the close of the inaugural address, 
then commenced the bustle of retiring from the scene,—it was one 
never to be forgotten. 

March the 5th.—I again went with a pleasant company, to take a 
careful survey of the Capitol and public grounds. After a pleasant 
walk around the enclosure, we visited the Hall of Representatives, 
here too was matter for reflection, here it is, that at stated intervals, 
congregate the delegates of this mighty nation, fo: the purpose of at- 
tending to the interests of their diverse constituencies, how diverse, let 
the wide spread era of our country say; from thence, through the 
Rotunda, we passed to that chamber where assemble the most august 
body in the world,—“The American Senate,” the safeguard of Ame- 
rican liberty. On this floor has shone forth the master spirits of our 
race, orators, philosophers, philanthropists, diplomatists, patriots and 
statesmen, in the most enlarged sense of the word, have all figured on 
this floor; here it was that Mr. Calhoun won for himself and country, 
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immortal honor, contending against the dangerous doctrine of consoli- 
dation, and others equally inimical to the spirit of our free institutions; 
and on this floor has been fought and won, the battles of freedom, .by 
those true hearted patriots, who have heretofore successfully con- 
tended against executive usurpation and partisan leaders. In this 
chamber, yesterday, nine new Senators were installed in their office, 
and lost indeed must that man be, to all moral rectitude, who could 
take his oath of office in this sacred chamber, and ever permit himself 
to trifle with the liberties entrusted by a confiding people to his safe keep- 
ing. We next visited the Congressional Library, and saw in its pon- 
derous tomes and well filled shelves, a guarantee of our nation’s intelli- 
gence, and a demonstration that we are not the ignorant barbarians 
that European monarchists have delighted in representing us to be. 
Near the entrance of the Capitol, that fronts Pennsylvania avenue, in 
commemoration of a naval achievement, is a monument of beautiful 
design and workmanship, rising from a spacious basin of water, in 
honor of the memory of the dauntless young heroes who fell in burn- 
ing the ship Philadelphia, after she had been captured by the 'Tropo- 
litan Corsairs, and which they so nobly resolved should never be used 
for piratical purposes. From the Capitol, we went to see the Patent 
Office; here we were at once struck with the magnitude of our coun- 
try, the extention of our commerce, and the industry and inventive 
genius of our citizens: see the beautiful collection of plants and shrubs, 
natives of all parts of the world, brought together by the different ex- 
ploring expeditions sent out by the United States, to dircover what 
they could find new beneath the sun: and see the different specimens 
of marine animals and shells from the islands near and remote, that 
have been visited by our enterprising citizens. Here, too, we find the 
most perfect specimens of sculpture, by native Americans, executed at 
Rome, the ancient mistress of the world, machinery, the invention of 
the sons of all parts of this vast Republic, specimens of nature from 
the east and from the west, from the north and from the south, marble 
from Iowa, and oil stone from Arkansas, calico from the eastern, hemp 
bagging from the middle and cotton from the southern states, fruits of 
all climates, the northern apple and the southern orange, demonstra- 
ting to the beholder that we have all the outward elements of wealth, 
happiness and contentment within ourselves ; with what feelings of 
commiseration must we compare with these, the attempts here also 
brought before us of the poor savage Islanders to clothe themselves 
with a cloth made of a kind of pliable bark with even some rude at- 
tempts at ornaments, look at the cloaks of their chieftains with tas- 
sels of hair dyed different colors, the most ornamental article that 
suggested itself to their unrefined imagination, here too we see speci- 
mens of the finest productions from the looms of the luxurious Euro- 
peans and Asiatics all collected by the enterprise of our commercial 
citizens ; on a review of this vast collection from all parts of the 
world, we find two things that pertain alike to the civilized and the 
savage, a love of ornament in the females and a preparation for blood- 
shed by the males, the European and Asiatic ladies have their di- 
monds, pearls and precious stones, while the savage beauty displays 
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her strings of shells and even the teeth of wild animals for bracelets 
and beads. The European warrior has his firearms, the Asiatic his 
cimitar, the Feegee chieftain his war club, and the Indian his arrow 
and tomahawk. What heart stiring emotions does a minute survey of 
oue show box excite. There hangs General Washington’s full suit 
of regimentals in which he resigned his commission at Annapolis at 
the close of the Revolutionary war, his simple camp utensils from 
which his frugal meals were taken, his body sword with which he 
fought the battles of his countary, his inner tent cloth.behind which 
he retired to hold his councils of war and write those important dis- 
patches that had such influence on our destiny as a nation, and there 
hangs his Commission issued by the Continental Congress, signed 
John Hancock, President,—that commission which constituted him 
Commander in Chief of the American forces,—and there too, is the 
original Declaration of Independence, with the autograph signatures 
of the twenty six immortal names, whose sign manual declared us no 
longer a British colony; here is Dr. Franklin’s walking cane, and his first 
printing press, from which he issued “Poor Richard’s Almanac;” just 
by these sacred mementoes of departed greatness, see the rich gifts of 
foreign potentates, to our naval and executive officers, but with what 
feelings of reverance do we turn from these last named intimations of 
our nation’s importance in the eyes of foreign governments, and think 
of the early struggles of the great philosopher, which the view of his 
printing press brings forcibly to mind, or contemplate the scene of the 
father of his country, voluntarily resigning that power which had 
been gratuitously bestowed upon him, and using that influence which 
his well tried integrity had gived him over an ill paid so diery, to 
disband his army in peace, and after nobly fulfilling the behest of his 
country, retiring to privacy to enjoy that freedom for which he had so 
 intrepidly fought. Mary W. B. H 





Helena, Ark’s., Sept. 29th, 1845. 


ASK ME NOT WHITHER. 


I. 
Ask me not whither, ask me not whither, 
Fly with me dearest, fly with me thither, 
What if no flowers, 
Garland thy bowers, 
What if no birds in thy mansions make song, 
Yet a true heart beside thee, 
Is throbbing to guide thee, 
A true heart that loves and has sighed for thee long 


i. 
Ask me not whither, ask me not whither, 
Fly with me dearest, fly with me thither, 
Think, as thou hearest, 
A true heart, my dearest, 
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More precious than all things that mortals can see, 
A true heart beside thee, 
Is throbbing to guide thee, 

Thou queen of its treasure whatever it be. 
Oh! few hearts 
Are true hearts, 

Then fly with a true heart o’er ocean and earth, 
Hither and thither, 
No matter whither, 

Who wins a true heart, has won all that’s worth, 


RULES OF THE DRAMA. 


From repeated conversations with a literary friend upon the subject 
of these “Rules,” we have been led to give them a more attentive con- 
sideration than we should perhaps have otherwise done—and possibly, 
more than they may merit. We were at one time inclined to regard 
them as prescriptions wholly arbitrary, or very nearly so; and, we 
confess, if the necessity of enforcing their observance to the very letter 
be insisted on, we shall be apt to rebel—and free our literary taste 
from all allegiance to these despotic precepts, which, it is very easy 
and sounds very well to discourse upon—but which, in the progress of 
a dramatic composition, will be found to stand somewhat in the way 
of the writer. You are very gravely informed by those who advocate 
this subject, that rules apply not less to a literary performance than they 
do to a piece of mechanism ;—that you see design and infinite art dis+ 
played in the “meanest flowret of the vale ;’—that the earth, and “the 
waters under the earth,” came perfect from the hands of the Divine 
Architect ;—in short, that there is an art and grace in every thing 
that has been either said or done since the creation—an art in talk- 
ing—walking—dancing ; until, at length, some one has presented us 
with a book on the “Art of Thinking!” All this, as we have just 
said, is very well, and some of it is true. , We have no objection that 
our wife should sing, play, and dance well; and, with a little assiduity, 
she might carry these arts to perfection in a twelvemonth ; but could 
we ever hope to teach her the “art of thinking” rightly—or, indeed, o' 
thinking at all? 

The English, French, and German critics, have been for some time 
past at issue upon the subject of these “Rules of the Drama ;” and the 
question seems to rest pretty much where it did half acentury ago. 
Now, it appears to us, that could the thinking heads among these dis- 
putaats, be brought to make a few mutual concessions, they would 
perhaps find the matter somewhat simplified; and their respective 
claims, consequently, better understood—and, possibly, finally adjust- 
ed. We are aware how little disposed in general are persons to an 
accommodation of this sort; and very few of us know how to apolo- 
gise for faults, or explain mistakes with a good grace. What are 
these concessions? We address the question, not to those who are 
more immediately interested in its decision—not to the dramatic wri- 
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ters of England, France or Germany, but to the dramatic critics—and 
this for two reasons. In the first place, however paradoxical it may 
sound, artists are not always the best judges of the rules of art; and, 
even if they were, the appeal, in a case like this, would lie so immedi- 
ately to their self-love, that we could not depend on their impartiality ; 
and this we conceive to be a most important reason—for, unfortunately, 
one of the parties to the question, have no drama of their own,—at 
least, no native drama. With the exception of a few plays of Voltaire, 
the dramatic literature of the French is wholly foreign; Grecian 
inaterials wrought into form, but not effect, by French artists.* We 
are thus under a two-fold obligation to address ourselves to the Na- 
tional mind— not as it presides over its own immediate literature, and 
is exemplified in the character of that literature—but the National 
mind as it is conversant with the literature of ages, from the rhapso- 
dies of the early Grecian bards, to the lyrics of ‘Thomas Moore ; and, 
before such a tribunal, we feel less fettered and coerced than we should 
be were we obliged to fashion the little we have to say, according to the 
literary consciences of the dramatists themselves, severally and separ- 
ately. ‘lo commence with the commencement, let us consider for a mo- 
ment the dramatic literature of the Greeks. ‘This literature we shall find 
to be in its very grain and growth of acharacter almost wholly identi- 
fied with the national religion of the people among whom it took its 
rise, and by whom we are told it was carried to perfection. It appears 
to us, though we shall probably be denounced for the opinion, that 
much of the credit given the Greeks on the score of a refined taste in 
the Drama, is entirely gratuitous. Thus, one of the main defects at- 
tributed to the drama of Shakspeare, the admixture, of tragic with 
comic scenes, the Greek drama was necessarily free from, as it is 
known that on all great occasions they considered any “inauspicious” 
word offensive to the gods; and this inauspiciousness might well con- 
sist in language such as is employed in these mixed scenes: 
“The gods require 
Their pure rites wadisturbed.” 

In reading, for instance, the “Agamemnon,” it is impossible to over- 
look the traces, apparent in almost every page, of the peculiar origin of 
the Greek drama. You still remark the evident subserviency of the 
part assigned the interlocutors, to the moral and religious character of 
the Chorus—which appears to be merely an improvement, though un- 
doubtedly a very good one, upon the original Hymn in honor of the 
gods. ‘lhe chorus, too, combines in itself a sort of three-fold charac- 
ter—a poetical, moral, and mediatory agency, which it exercises ac- 


* The French have been extolled for affording to their stage a national support 
but to this very dependence upon the Court, is to be attributed the want of nation- 
ality in the French drama—in so much, at least, as their dramatic persons are 
almost all foreign ; for, although the old French history might afford subjects for 
the Drama, they are not such as would prove acceptable to the Court. Seneca 
copies his “Medea” from the Greek of Euripides ; and Mons. La Perouse copies 
from Seneca. The origin of French Tragedy may be referred to the early nart of 
the 16th century ; when Baif and Jodelle commenced, in Italy, their trans)ations 
from the Greek Drama. 
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cording to circumstances. The same voice is heard alternately chan- 
ting the finest strains of a divine poetry, that “adores and burns”— 
giving utterance and emphasis to moral reflections not unworthy of a 
Socrates himself; and then descending, as it were, from its lofty emi-* 
nence into the arena of the dialogue, and wielding, with a wondrous 
dexterity, alike the ponderous weapons of assault, and the sharper and 
keener sword of Aristophanic point and satire. In the Chorus, as we 
now have it, the original Hymn to Bacchus became gradually merg- 
ed as the interest of the story increased; until, the dialogue being at 
length introduced, the character of the chorus was suddenly and entire- 
ly changed ; and, from a Bacchanalian song, rose to the dignity of a 
pervading moral influence and agency—the form and spirit in which 
it has come down to us. 

We have thus briefly adverted to the general character of the Greek 
drama ; and will now as briefly touch upon another point. Influenced, 
it would appear, by the partial example of the two first writers of 
Greek Tragedy, it has been complacently maintained, that the decorum 
of the stage consists in banishing every thing actually disgusting— 
not merely in the scene before you, but in the characters of the per- 
sons of the drama; in order to compass that ideal perfection which 
some modern purists in the drama have been pleased to contend for. 
The names of A&schylus and Sophocles have been enlisted in support 
of this position, while their very dramas themselves, in which they 
appear to have recognized no such notion, are staring you in the face. 
W hat is there ideal in the murder of Agamemnon, or in the motives that 
lead to it? or in the murder of Clytemnestra by her son? Medea, in 
the tragedy of that name, murders her children before the eyes of the 
spectators ; and inthe Hecuba, Polymnestor appears on the stage with 
his eyes put out, and bathed in blood ; and Hippolytus, torn to pieces 
by his fiery courser, is exhibited on the stage with his limbs bleeding 
and mangled! So much for the horrors of Euripides. 

A great deal has been said about the simplicity of the Greek drama, 
as a model to modern writers. ‘This simplicity, however, was, we 
think, the result of circumstances that have now no existence. Char. 
acter, as we emphatically understand the term, had no part or parti- 
cipation in the ancient drama A series of events, in which there is 
no active human agency, but of which human nature 1s made the vic- 
tim, are exhibited in the order prescribed by that fate which decreed 
that CEdipus should destroy his father, and commit incest with his 
mother—an order which no humane power could reverse, and no mor- 
tal disobey. We thus conceive that the Romanesque poetry, as Mad- 
am de Stael terms it, has every possible advantage over the classic, or 
ancient. 
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KING RODRIGO. 


KING RODRIGO, 
(SPANISH OF LUIS DE LEON.) 


Folgaba el rei Rodrigo 

Con ja hermosa Caba en la ribera 

Del Tajo sin testigo: 

El pecho saco fuera ° 
EI Kio, y le hoblo, de esta manera. 


Toyine was the King Redrigo, 

With the maiden Caba fair, 

On the sloping bank of Tagus, 
Witness none I wot was near. 
Heav’d the river’s breast for anger, 
Straight he spoke that you shall hear. 


In the moment thou enjoyest, 
Ravisher I hear the shout, 

Hear the cries of angry voices 

That do circle thee about, 

Clash of arms, and mingled clamour, 
War, and rage, and frantic rout. 


Wo is me! what sorrows gather 
Round the spot whereon you lay, 
With the fair one who for Spain, did 
See the sun an evil day. 

(Spain, how great a treasure wilt thou 
For thy Gothic sceptre pay!) 


Fires, lamentations, battles, 
Murders, ruins, cruel ills, 
Evermore thy arms opposing, 
Will thy breast with terror fill. 
Everlasting misery, 

Falling on thy vassels still, 


From him, who in Constantina 
Breaks the fertile soil in vain, 

Even to the serf, that, bathing 

In the Ebro’s tide hath lain; 

Sansuena, Lusitafia, 

Through the space of mourning Spain. 


Lo, from distant Cadiz, succour 
Loud the injured count doth pray. 
Eager less for fame than vengeance, 
Doth he Moslem hosts array. 

And in that his wrongs are grevious, 
Will he suffer no delay. 


Hark, how to the skies with terror, 
Loud the angry trumpets sound: 
How from Africa assembled, 
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Throng the Moors their banners round, 
Which upon the winds all lightly 
Float above the armed ground. 


Lo, where comes the Arab haughty, 
Brandishing afar his lance, 

Loudly to the combat calling. 

Eager on the march, advance 
Dountless hosts. A hundred thousand 
Moslem squaérons forward prance. 


All the land their armies cover, 

Hid the sea beneath their sails 
Various tongues, and mingled voices 
Heaven’s spacious vault assail. 
Great the tumult; dim hecometh 
Day, wrapt round in dusty veil. 


Look where urged along with ardor, 
All their mighty navy nighs; 
Stretching to their oars, the rowers 
Vigorous of arm arise. 

Sparkling, from the prows of galleys 
Forth in foam the ocean flies. 


Woisme. This fair enchantress 
Holds thee yet in bondage tied. 
Though oft called upon, thou heedest 
Not the evils which betide. 

See the pillars of Hercules, 

By the Moslems occupied. 


Rise, take courage, fly with succor; 
Climb the mountain’s lofty side; 
Seize upon the plains; yet spare not 
With thy spur, thy courser’s side. 
Dream not now of peace, but scatter, 
Sword in hand, destruction wide. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF-LOVE: 


‘T'nts principle, or passion, for it does not seem determined which it 
is—although we are inclined to class it rather with the principles than 
the passions of our nature—is a strange compound, it would appear— 
partaking, like every other constituent in the moral nature of man, of 
a tendency at once virtuous and vicious—or, to speak more philoso- 
phically, itis made subservient to the perceptions of that faculty which 
pertakes of the moral-approving and disapproving faculty, and which 
we denominate Reason. Reason, which involves Judgment, suggests 
to us the office of many of our moral principles; and, accordingly, self- 
love is that principle of our moral nature, which would seem to come 


very properly under the cognizance of this faculty. It is perhaps not 
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undeserving of observation, that our passive impressions and our active 
principles result, alike, from this principle of self-love—a principle 
which, according to Adam Smith, never prompts us of itseif, to the 
sacrifice of the smallest portion of that individual good, over which it 
is supposed to preside—a sacrifice made at the suggestion of reason, 
but only that we may obtain a more than proportionate advantage.* 
This discrimination does not appear to us to be a just one; while it 
involves, we think, a confusion of ideas, which, if not properly ex- 
plained, must tend to destroy all moral distinctions—and thus take 
from our actions their only true merit—the purity of the motive. Self. 
love naturally suggests to us the advantage, and, indeed, the necessi- 
ty of providing against temporal wants; while it sometimes prompts 
us to an apparent sacrifice of our interests—a sacrifice in which our 
active principles are called into exertion. ‘This saerifice, we are told, 
however, usually results in the end to our advantage; and is, there- 
fore, the suggestion of reason, which would seem here to be only 
another name for self love. If we are to believe this, self-love is then 
the foundation of our active principles, which are the only tests of 
virtue. Admit this reasoning to be true, and there would be very 
little encouragement left to virtue—for it would tend—even when our 
actions were the result of the purest motives—to deprive us of that 
consciousness Which is at once the reward of virtue, and the best cri 
terion by which we can judge of it in ourselves. Thus, however, 
with all his candor ane ability, does the author of the Theory of Moral 
Sentiments permit himself to reason; and reasoning thus, we do not 
see with what consistency he can venture to ask the following ques- 
tion: ‘Where our passive impressions are always so sordid and so 
selfisn, how comes it that our active principles should often be so 
generous and noble?’ Now, according to the tenor of the writer’s 
own argument, these generous and noble principles resolve themselves, 
after all, into nothing less than this very self-love, from which he 
here supposes them to be so entirely exempt. This sacrifice of our pas- 
sive impressions to our active principles, is nothing more than an ex- 
change of commodities—we give up one set of interests merely that 
we may secure another. ‘I'his may be legitimate and fair enough in 
politics, and the business of the world; but we are not prepared to say 
that it is either very generous or very noble in our moral intercourse 
with men. Self-love is vicious, when it prompts solely to that which 
is calculated to benefit ourselves, with no regard to the collateral in 
terests around us—but without, at the same time, actually violating 
these, as that would constitute positive crime. On the other hand, 
self-love is virtuous, when it leads us to the performance of actions 
that result in the advancement of the interests of others. This, at 
least, appears to be the : otion of Adam Smith, when he says, that it 
is not the love of mankind, which prompts us to the practice of virtue 
—it is a strongor love of our own character. This is still self-love, 


* This principle is so directly at variance with M. De Stael’s doctrine (and a 
very generous one it is) of felt relations, that we wish she had undertaken t 
combat it. 
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although in disguise.— We practice virtue, not so mueh froma love of 
itin the abstract, but only as it may redound to our credit and advan- 
tage. If this be the true theory of our moral sentiments, then are they 
indeed in a very imperfect state. In the passion of lave, what is it 
that we love? Is it beauty, or any quality with which it may be uni- 
ted? Or is ita mere desire, a mere appetite? If it be the latter, a 
mere instinct, then, so soon as the appetite was gratified, we should 
turn with loathing from the object. ‘l'his, we know is the case with 
some of our appetites, thase, for instance, of hunger and thirst; and 
where we do not love, the intercourse of the sexes is equally sen- 
sual and selfish. What is it, then, that we love, and why is it that 
we love? Isit the particular person that absorbes the feeling, or is it 
the qualities, or any one of them, beauty, sense amiability, which that 
person may possess? When we love, it must be for some one quality 
possessed by the person loved; and it seems to depend upon what that 
quality may be, whether the passion be virtuous or otherwise—that is, 
whether it be made up of, or free from self-love. If it be beauty, then 
is the passion only self-love modified, we shall be told If it be either 
sense or amiability, why are we in love with these or either of them? 
Adam Smith would answer, that it is neither the intellectual nor the 
moral quality that we love, at least, for its own sake, or as deserving 
to be loved, but that quality which may in some way or other, when 
called forth, tend to our interest and advantage—and here again does 
self-love seek its own gratification. ‘This analysis of the prineiple of 
self-love, would sap the foundation, and strike at the root of all mo- 
rality; and is very far from being countenanced by that beautiful and 
sublime code of moral law, which the wisest of the ancients has be: 
queathed to posterity. Socrates maintained that the knowledge and 
the practice of virtue, were synonymous ideas,and convertible terms. 
This may, qerhaps, have been going a little too far in the other ex: 
treme; while it appears to have been founded on a better and juster 
notion of the moral nature of man, than that which Adam Smith seems 
to have entertained. We are virtuous, according to the latter, not 
from a love of virtue, but because we desire the approbation of others, 
which is essential to the gratification of self-love And yet, in another 
place the same writer observes, that it often gives us real comfort ta 
reflect, that though no praise should actually be bestowed upon us, 
our conduct has yet been such as to deserve it! It would be difficult 
to reconcile these two passages. If it be the very definition of self- 
love to desire the approbation of others; and if our conduct, according- 
ly, be the result of this desire rather than a love of virtue, we should 
suppose that the want of this approbation would leave us without 
any satisfaction, even where our conduct has been such as to deserve 
it—we should thus be left without an incentive to virtue. But this 
would be to deny that we are ever influenced—properly so speaking — 
by any motives at all; and if chance directed our actions, we eould 
not be accountable for them; nor could we derive either pleasure or 
pain from reflecting upon them—in which case, there could be nosuch 
thing as good or evil in the world. But then, good is educed out of 
evil, it will be said; although our motives be not pure, still they lead 
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to actions in themselves so. T'o say, however, that our actions, be they 
never so virtuous, are the result not so much of a love of virtue, as of 
a desire of being commended for the supposed possession of it, is to 
make a distinction which we cannot understand. It is ‘to think too 
curiously’, to say that at the very moment we are doing a good or 
noble action, we are influenced not by a love of that which is good or 
noble, but by a desire of being thought to be so influenced. Why are 
we desirous of the approbation of others? Because we wish to ap 
pear virtuous in their eyes. Why do we wish to appear virtuous in 
their eyes? Because to appear virtuous is to appear worthy and 
noble, Why is it noble to appear virtuous? Because virtue is some- 
thing noble—and, finally, why do we wish to appearnoble? Because 
we love ourselves. ‘This seems to be all that wecan learn of self-love 


CICERO ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


‘THE indeterminate manner in which Cicero in some of his Dia+ 
jogues discusses the question concerning the Soul’s Immortality, to- 
gether with certain ambiguous expressions which he drops in other 
parts of his writings, have given occasion to suspect the firmness of 
his faith in this important article. A suspicion of the same kind, and 
for the same reason seems to have arisen in Cicero’s time, with regard 
io the real opinion which Socrates held on this great point; and the 
observation the Roman philosopher makes in order to rescue his ad- 
mired sage from this unjust surmise, is no less applicable to himself, 
Socrates in the defence he made on his trial, expresses the strongest 
persuasion that the death he was going to suffer, would be a change 
of the greatest advantage to him in another state of existence; yet, 
after all, and in the conclusion of the same speech, he declares him- 
self altogether uncertain of the consequences that would follow that 
event. Upon this occasion, Cicero remarks, that the sentiments of 
Socrates concerning the Immortality of the Soul, were by no means 
wavering and undetermined ; but that he closes his speech in this in- 
decisive manner, in order to persevere to the last in that distinguishing 
principle of his philosophy “never to dogmatize upon any subject.” 
The same mode of philosophizing, as it was adopted by Cicero, will 
equally serve to reconcile the seeming fluctuations of his opinion, 
with his entertaining at the same time a firm expectation of an after 
life in some better state. And this observation will appear the more 
applicable in the present case, by considering the manner in which he 
delivers himself upon those controverted questions of another nature, 
concerning which it would lead one to imagine that his nctions were 
unsettled. ‘I'hus in the treatise addressed to Brutus, wherein he ex- 
plains his ideas of the most perfect species of oratory, and agreeably 
to which it may well be supposed he endeavored to form his own, he 
still preserves the distinguishing spirit of his sect; and he concludes 
that elegant performance with as much doubt and hesitation, as if he 
had really been at a loss where to fix his judgment in relation to the 
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true principles of an art he had so thoroughly studied, atid in which 
he so eminently excelled. 

This might suffice for a general answer; but the question is of 
some importance, and deserves a more particular examination. For 
this purpose it will be necessary to remove a prejudice which may be 
conceived against that sect whose principles, it is well known Cicero 
embraced, as if the doctrine of the Academics directly tended to uni- 
versal scepticism. ‘The truth, however, is much otherwise; as the 
single difference in this respect between the Academics and the other 
sects was, that the latter usurped the style of demonstration; while 
the former with much more modesty as well as reason, laid claim 
only to moral certainty.* The Academic mode of philosophizing 
was indeed, of all others, the most favorable to the interests of truth 
and the advancement of real science; for by guarding the mind from 
a previous bias towards any assumed principles; or an unwarrantable 
adherence to systems at an early period of life, and before the judg- 
ment was capable of distinguishing between the argument and au- 
thority ; the inquirer came prepared to discuss without prejudice or 
predilection, the strength or weakness of the several reasons which 
were urged on each side of any question in debate. But although 
these cautious philosophers were slow in adopting systems, and al- 
ways more disposed to examine than to decide; their opinions were 
by no means forever in a state of suspense, and perpetually hovering 
between opposite hypotheses ; they disputed, it is true, on every side, 
but they regulated their conduct only by the principles of one. If in 
several, therefore, of Cicero’s philosophical pieces, his own notions on 
the subject are not easily discernable, he keeps them out of sight, not 
because he was himself undetermined, or had any private reasons for 
concealing his sentiments, but because he thought, it the fairest me- 
thod to leave the respective arguments of the disputants to make their 
own proper impressions, without adding his particular authority as an 
adventitious weight to sway the judgment of the reader. But to state 
this matter fairly, it must be acknowledged that there are two or three 
passages in Cicero’s private letters, which at first glance, may seem 
to countenance that suspicion concerning his faith, which it is the 
endeavor of the present reflections to remove. But upon nearer and 
more accurate inspection of these supposed unfavorable declarations, 
it will appear, in the first place, that without any violation of con- 
struction this may be interpreted as meaning nothing more than that 
“death is an utter extinction of all sensibility with respect to human 
affairs ;” and in the next place, are so many clear and positive asser- 
tions that “the soul does not survive the body :” yet it would by no 
means follow that this was Cicero’s real persuasion. For it has been 
proved, in several instances produced for that purpose, that it was 
usual with him in his private letters to vary his sentiments in accom- 
modation to the particular principles or circumstances of the corres- 
pondent to whom he was writing. But if Cicero’s true opinion in res- 


* This mode of philosophizing is well worthy of being associated with that re- 
commended by Bacon; as it is equally opposed to system, and favorable to ob- 
servation and continued inquiry. 
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pect to the ifteresting question under consideration, is neither to be 
traced with certainty in his philosophical dialogues ; nor to be discov- 
ered in his private correspondence with his friends, where, it may be 
asked, can we hope to find it ? 

It would seem that an unprejudiced reader who attentively peruses 
his treatise on Old Age, can be at no loss to answer this question. It 
is true Cicero speaks throughout that piece in an assumed character ; 
but lest it should be doubted whether he held the same opinions which 
he represents Cato to have entertained, he expressly assures Atticus, 
in the introductory address to him, that he had found such satisfac- 
tion in drawing up the reflections he was going to lay before him, as 
had rendered his declining age not only an easy but an agreeable 
state to him; and that he had fully delivered his own sentiments in 
those which he had put into the mouth of his venerable countryman. 
This essay, therefore, written but a few years before his death, and 
almost the very last that he executed in his philosophical character, 
may be considered as an explicit and unambiguous profession of his 
belief of the soul’s separate existence in a future state. And if after 
SO positive a declaration of his being convinced of the truth of this 
important doctrine, the sincerity of his faith might nevertheless be 
called in question, hard indeed would be the task to give his inquisi- 
tors satisfaction.—Cicero on Old Age .—Translaior's Note. 


LES PETITES MORALES. 


Anp why should there not be a page for the juveniles, for there are 
many families where, it is a hopeful, if a melancholy fact, to know 
that they are the chief readers. Let us, therefore, give, from real life, 
a little dialorue between a father and his two sons, the one, Joseph, 
being nine, the other, Thomas, but six years old. In teaching the 
sons, through the parent, we may be helping many parents to new 
ideas of what training and education should become. At all events, 
the lesson contained in the following dialogue, will tend to open the 
eyes of some whose moral sight yrievously needs purging. 


THE PENKNIFE. 

Thomas.—How wuch did you give for your knife, Josey? 

Joseph.—It’s not mine, yet. 1 am just going to try it. Dick Wil- 
liams asks a bit (124 cents) for it; but he’s a little sellow, and don’t 
know what its worth. Thai’s a good deal of money too, and I may 
get bit myself, if the knife’s not a good one. 

Thomas —What do you mean, brother Josey? He would’nt dite you, 
would he? 

Father —-(Interposing) No, my son: Joseph means that for wit. 
‘Getting bit,’ is a figure of speech, which it is the taste of this young 
gentleman to adopt, instead of saying simply, that perhaps the knife’s 
not worth the money, 

Joseph.—Father, I did not think you would be offended! and I 
heard Stephen Baker say so about it, and his father laughed, and said, 
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‘Stephen was almost as sharp as a knife hinaself,—what harm does it 
do to say so, father? 

Father —In the first place, in a matter of business, you should never 
joke; you should keep your attention close to the subject, to weigh all 
the merits of the case, for, and especially against yourself. In the 
second place, that was a very vulgar expression—and used at first by 
those persons called sharpers! they are mean, and vulgar, and dis- 
honest persons—you would’nt wish even to talk like them would you? 

Joseph.—No, sir, I should not; and I will not use that word again. 

3ut why should [ be particular against myself, when I am trading or 
making a swap, father? 

Father.—Exactly because you would naturally be inclined to make 
not only an equal bargain, but a better one for yourself than would be 
right—and that is an abomination. 

Thomas.—W hat is an abomination, father ? 

Father.—It is something, some act that all good men abhor—some 
thing that is universally: and by common consent considered unjust.— 
It is also denounced of God ? 

Joseph.—-Oh ! is it? Lam sure [ would not forall the knives in 
the world do a thing so wicked as that! 

Father.—\t comforts me a little to hear you say so; though I am 
shocked and grieved that you have learned not only bad expressions, 
but what is much worse, bad ways—something that | dont like to call 
tricks in you, yet, because | hope that they are not confirmed habits ! 
but I cannot be too thankful that I have overheard you—I shall now 
decide to withdraw you from the class of boys you are mostly 
amongst ;—they are generally older than you are; and they cannot 
be well kept at home, to be capable of such language, and such ideas, 
and such actions ! 

Joseph.——But, father, sha’nt I go with any of them any more? 

Father —With very few of them ever again. I wish you to be very 
serious whilst I now talk to you. Suppose [ had not now interrupted 
you in this bargain ?—-perhaps next week you would have made an- 
other ‘good bargain, and then another; and from trifles you had come 
to things of larger value,-—-and so on, until Joseph Brandon, a gen- 
tleman’s son, had become little by little, unawares and unwarned——‘I 
say (with great solemnity’) Joseph Brandon had become—a sharper ! 
ha! 

Joseph.—-Oh, dont say that father! 

Father.--No, son, 1 do not say that -it is not yet necessary—you 
are not yet unwarned. I warn you now,—-and by the help of God, 
and my own close and constant attention to you,—and especially to 
your obedience to me, we will root the matter out in the beginning— 
and you shall not become a sharper, if I can help it, but always my 
dutiful, affectionate son, and, if you live, a respectable and honest man ! 


C. M. B. 
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THE RELEASE OF FIONNUALA.* 


Besibe an island in an inland sea, 

A virgin Swan came in the time of spring, 

Her heaven-revealing, dying song to sing! 
Veiled in the night’s divine tranquility— 

Far in the reeds where she had come to float, 

There rose up from her silver-sounding throat 
A whirlwind of cherubic melody, 

Which hurricaned the silence of the night, 
And wrapt with an immortal ecstacy— 

Making them think it day in their delight— 

The birds within the solitudes—when right 
To heaven, transfigured, glorified, she went— 
Leaving the world in mute astonishment— 

Drowned in the deluge of her agony ! 


* “Fionnuala, the daughter of Lir, was, by some superior power, transformed 
into a Swan, and condemned to wander, for many hundred years, over certain 
lakes and rivers in Ireland, till the coming of Christianity, when the sound of the 
first mass-bell was to be the signal of her release.” 


_———<srr 


FIRESIDE APHORISMS. 


I. Ir you wish to retain the friendship of a proud man, never offend 
his pride. It is the one point on which you shall not be forgiven— 
that on which his will is strongest, and over which, like other little- 
ness, his magnanimity has least control. 


II. Openness of manners impresses us as a guarantee, that there is 
nothing in the character to be concealed; yet give it alone its legiti- 
mate bearing, and it stands opposed to hypocrisy only. 


III. The character of secretiveness is repugnant to all persons, 
and will not so well sustain the converse as the above, for it is more 
assumed, and more a matter of will than the other, and intends to 
conceal that which it had rather were not known. Its question is 
to be not disagreeable: its mistake is, that itis itself more odious than 
aught that it would hide. 


1V. In regard to debts, it often happens, that those who have been 
indulged in long credits, become the less willing to pay them, for this 
very accommodation, and finally believe, that what has been so long 
in their possession is their own; a sentiment compounded of selfishness, 
ingratitude and dishonesty. In the meantime, the devil assumes the 
bond, and, verily, shall he make them pay to the uttermost farthing. 
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We are again indebted largely to our contributors. Their labors have mea- 
surably spared our own, and enabled us to forbear oppressing our readers with 
our own ores, such as they are, drawn from a mine that has probably been too 
much worked already. We trust that our friends will continue their contribu- 
tions to our Magazine hereafter, when it becomes united with the “Southern 
Literary Messenger.” Since our last sitting, arrangements have been made be- 
tween the proprietors of the two Works, by which their mutual fortunes will be 
shipped in the same argosy. May they float long, with prosperous breezes, the 
honor and attraction of the South. The “Messenger” has been long known and 
recognized as a highly useful and valuable journal, true to our interests, and 
honorable to our literary reputation. It deserves our support, and will assert 
and sustain our interests. 

Our literary bureau, copious as it was in the last number, did, by no means, 
exhaust the material which, by reason of the liberality of our publishers, had ac- 
cumulated on our hands. We were compelled to stop short in the middle, without 
much regard to the propriety of the place in which our pause was made. Dis- 
cussing the merits of Mr. Rush’s “Memoranda of a Residence at the Court of 
London,” we had occasion to speak of certain remarks of the newspapers, touch- 
ing the freedom with which Mr. Rush is reported to have spoken, of the occurren- 
ces and conversation in the private society into which he fell. We took the 
liberty of expressing our dissent from these writers, and of saying how admirably 
well he had avoided giving offence by his revelations. On the subject of the 
privileges of the guest in these respects, a few words may passingly be said, as 
the extent of the license seems to be imperfectly understood among us, Ameri- 
cans, for example, are very much disposed to fancy that their hospitality should 
always suffice to silence the censures of the stranger who visits us for no other 
purpose than to judge of us by what they see. To assume that our good dinners 
and fine wines are so many bribes, by which to secure a favorable judgment, is 
to admit of the presence of moral standards among us by no means creditable to 
our independence, to say nothing of our morality. All that our hospitality can 
secure, or propriety has a right to claim, is silence as to those parts of what we 
say and do, in the presence of the stranger, which are clearly said and done in a 
spirit of confidence and perfect reliance on his particular good sense and delicacy. 
If we speak, for example, of our neighbor, it is supposed that a tacit sense of 
propriety confines our revelations wholly to the ear of the person to whom they 
are addressed,—unless the matter spoken is quite creditable to both parties; and, 
in such cases, it may be assumed to have been said with the view to future repe- 
tition, if necessary. A thousand things are daily uttered, with perfect propriety, 
which, under other circumstances, it would be very improper to repeat. A sen- 
sible arm well bred man has no difficulty in this respect. What is right, is, to 
him, what is natural. His training prepares him on this point, precisely as it 


does in the matter of good manners. He needs no lessons and has no difficulty. 
VOL. Il.—NO. VI. 
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Mr. Rush does not seem, to us, to have tresspassed any rules of propriety. Where 
his statements and anecdotes are most free, the circumstances of the case,—the 
lapse of time, death of the parties, &c., seem to justify his narratives. On the 
subject of the Oregon negociations, there is much to inierest our statesmen, to 
inform our citizens, and, in the mere forms of diplomacy—and in Europe, forms 
are things—some good lessons may be learned from this volume, by our uninitiates. 
Browning’s “History of the Huguenots,” published by Lea & Blanchard, is per- 
haps more valuable as a history, than merely entertaining as a work of literature. 
We read it in the English edition some years ago. The present edition, which 
is a very neat octavo, was much wanted by the American library. We, in 
Carolina, who owe so much ‘to the Huguenot stock, ought to find in it a whole- 
some and interesting body of information. The “Historical Memoirs of his Own 
Time, by Sir N. Wraxall,” is one of those valuable volumes, which, however worry- 
ing and vexing to the critic, are yet of the highest interest to the general reader. 
For this book, the author has endured a variety of prosecutions. He has been 
scored, hip and thigh, by the reviewers, and found his way, without any volition of 
his own, into the pleasant securities of the King’s Bench Prison. Still, his book 
sells. Edition after edition goes forth from the press, and finds its way into every 
corer of the land. That a book should make the critics angry, and carry its 
author into prison, are facts, in themselves, quite sufficient to show why it should 
be popular. But the reasons are good besides. Sir Nathaniel is an old man 
who has lived in very intimate intercourse with many of the distinguished per- 
sons ot England, of a past generation. He isa garrulous old man, who remem- 
bers a great deal of scandal about great people. He blunders frequently, per- 
haps, as old men are very apt to confound and confuses dates and events, and is 
very little of an author—has no skill in book making, and relies chiefly upon his 
material for the sources of his popularity. Hedoes not rely on thisin vain. His 
book is full of interest, though, possibly, as the reviewers charge, full of errors 
also.—He has answered these reviewers and their charges, clumsily enough as a 
writer, but, really, with very tolerable success as a man solicitous about his in- 
tegrity.—We think it likely that his blunders arise wholly from his great age, and 
the defects of a memory rather excursive than accurate, and not from any wilfu! 
tendency to a perversion of the facts. What is perverted, in his facts, seems to 
us of really little import, even as dwelt upon by his reviewers— we have already 
spoken of the general character of the works offered by these publishers. It re- 
mains but to acknowledge at their hands, the eighth volume of Mrs. Strickland’s 
Queens of England. A highly interesting volume, containing the life of Henri- 
etta Maria, the consort of Charles the First, and of Catharine of Braganza, con- 
sort of Charles the Second. The “Dog and the Sporisman”—by J.S. Skinner, well 
known as the editor of one of the Sporting Magazines—a very useful manual to 
the sportsman, which reminds us that we have often wished to see a volume de- 
voted to field sports as that of old Isaac Walton is to fishing, and written in a 
like vein of quaintness and sentiment. But, for such a volume, it would require 
that the writer should be not only a good sportsman, but something of the poet 
also, and no little of the philosopher. William Elliott, of Beaufort, by the way, 
if a little less eager of temperament, more contemplative and less fervent and im- 
petuous would be the very person forsuch a work. He has now in preparation for 
the press a highly pleasant volume of miscellanies devoted to sports of the land 
and sea,—huntings upon the main, and islands of St. Helena, and fishing in the 
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Sound—with some of the sketches from which our readers are already familiar. 
He will make a popular book. Heis at once a free, graceful and vigorous writer, 
and an admirable sportsman. His play with the devil-fish alone,—a monster of 
the deep of which our northern neighbors know nothing—equal in excitement 
and really equal in its dangers to whaling,—would alone suffice to endow his 
books with a keen absorbing interest.—From Lea & Blanchard, we are also in 
receipt of a volume on ‘Modern Cookery,” originally by Eliza Walton, but edited 
for the American press by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. We confess with shame to a 
total ignorance of this important subject, a subject which so completely comes 
home to the bowels and the business of mankind, but we have no reason to sup- 
pose that Eliza Acton is not sufficiently well informed in the matter upon which 
she writes, and we are able to say for the well known repetition of Mrs. Hale, 
that she would never endorse a publication by which the preparation of our din- 
ner would be endangered. We commend her volume to our readers—to such at 
least as have any appetite for such things. And here is another, lixe unto it, 
which we may discuss and despatch in the same hurriedly bolted mouthful of 
comment—‘the Housekeeper’s Assistant” from the press of James Munroe & Co. 
Boston, and compiled by “an old housekeeper.” This volume professes to be 
compiled upon Temperance principles. It professes to prepare good things by 
leaving out the bad—to deal in fleshly to the total exclusion of spiritual topics— 
and this, to say the least, would seem quite an immoral and irreligious idea. But 
the age says otherwise, and the Temperance Reformers appear and offer testi- 
mony to the same effect. We must believe them. Henceforth, farewell to the 
spiritual condiments in your mince pies. Avaunt ye peaches, thrice steeped in 
brandy and other liquors of less costly quality. Away ye cordials of France 
and Spain, which delude us with unfriendly delights, and enrich our dishes to our 
own destruction. The fiat has gone forth. We shall eat of those sweets and 
meats, no longer, whatsoever be our digestion. There shall be no longer a “whip- 
ping the devil round the stump.” Ye that, refusing to drink of his sauce, could 
yet swallow his substance wholesale by the pound—ye shall humbug the faithful 
no longer. Go ye to the synod of the upright,—by which we mean the book- 
stores of Hart and Babcock, and get ye the proper rubric, from the hands of 
Munroe & Company. By this shall ye feed fat, eschewing the abominations of 
the wine press, and chewing whatever else ye please, though it be tobacco and 
segars, which are now commonly saturated in liquid opium, for the better sapping 
and the utter subjugation of your sober senses. 

We are pleased to say that we owe to these publishers, some equally whole- 
some and much more sensible publications. Some of these have been referred to 
already, in preceding pages; one of them, however, “ Goethe’s Essays on Art,” de- 
serves our special acknowledgement. These essays, by one of the greatest of all 
the modern teachers of AEsthetics, will very much assist the student who has al- 
ready made some progress. They presume a certain degree of enlightenment in 
the morals of culture, and will scarcely serve those who are still in their acci- 
dence. Indeed, they will not be at all comprehensible by the mere beginner. 
To him who has passed beyond the walks of imitation,—who has begun to study 
the INNER, with reference to the outer man,—himself, with regard to his fellow— 
and who has fairly commenced the appreciation of the aims which should truly 
govern the worshipper of the ideal,—we can conceive of no better essays. Of 
course they do not contemplate details, and will not suit any but the artist who 
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thinks over his work, and thinks from the impulse of a suggestive fancy and 
imagination. To him, this volume will be an acquisition, and to him we cordially 
commend it. Goethe was emphatically the great artist of the age. He was, in 
fact, rather too much of the artist. His genius somewhat quailed beneath his 
system, which went to subdue the enthusiasm of his conceptions, and to render 
frigid, but too frequently, the more honest and generous impulses of his soul. 
Even his patriotism—it is said by many among his countrymen— was sacrificed 
to his intense passion for the abstract and the ideal. This translation is made by 
Samuel Gray Ward. Where, by the way, is the promised second volume, by 
Mr. Calvert, of Baltimore, of the correspondence between Schiller and Goethe? 

The first volume which we owe to the press of Wiley & Putnam, was decided- 
ly one of the most grateful in the whole collection of Ripley’s Specimens, to which 
it belonged. Mr. Calvert’s duty was performed with the best ability of the trans- 
lator, rendered particularly successful by his own innate properties of the poet 
and man of letters. We should rejoice to learn that the success of the first had 
been such as to justify the publication of the second volume. In necessary con- 
nection with the subject of Goethe’s and Schiller’s muse, is that of Retzch, the 
great master sketcher, by whom the best things of these authors were illustrated. 
The fame of this wondrous master of the wild, the spiritual and the grotesque, 
has sufficiently extended to this country to make us anxious for every detail 
touching the artist himself, for his domestic character and personal appearance. 
The wonderful beauty and originality of his illustrations of the “Faust” of 
Goethe, the “Macbeth” and other plays of Shakspeare; the “Dragon of Rhodes” 
and “Song of the Bell” of Schiller,—and his own exquisite ‘Fantasias’ can never 
be forgotten by those who have once beheld them, and fully justify the curiosity 
which would intrude into the atelier of the master, Here is a passage describing 
Retzch and his home, from the pen of Mr. Henri Blaze, a French writer, by 
whom he was visited at Dresden. The first paragraph gives a good illustration 
of the painful truth of the proverb which tells us of the condition of the prophet 
in his own country. If there be one reputation in the arts, more decidedly uni- 
versal than any throughout Christian Europe, it is that of Retzch, yet the people 
of Dresden, where he lives, hardly know that he iives at all. They have yet to 
discover the home-secret-—to see how precious are the things of home, beyond all 
that the outer world contains. That is a secret which we in America have yet to 
learn also. 

“Thus failing to see Tieck, we wished to visit Retzch, the fortunate artist to 
whom the romantic muse of Shakspeare and Goethe has entrusted such delight- 
ful secrets; Retzch, the earnest and serious genius, whose pencil, connecting it- 
self with the master pieces of the human mind, created unintentionally one of the 
plagues of our age,—illustration. Have you never happened to ask for some 
a: poet or musician known through all Europe, in his native town, and to 

d that the people to whom you speak are surprized and suppose that you are 
quizzing them? This was our experience at Dresden; so that J could not but 
recollect the story of a stranger who asked for the house of Goethe at Frankfort. 
“I have never heard of him,” answered a citizen of the Hirschgrahen, ‘he must 
have been bankrupt these fifty years.” 

Retzch lives in a small house in the Neustadt behind the Japanese Palace. As 
soon as we were announced he came to greet us with a cordial air, and gave us 
the kindest welcome. He is a small man, in the vigor of life, of robust constitu- 
tion and showing in his eyes all the humorous spirit of his drawings.—He led us 
into his atelier and showed us the various works on which he was engaged. Till 
then I had only known his line drawings, and his oil painting interested me ex- 
eeedingly. Among other pictures from sacred subjects | saw a partly finished 
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painting of the Madonna with the infant Jesus, which seemed to me worthy of 
the honors of the gallery of Dresden; but we were most struck with a picture 
representing Wilhelm Meister hearing with a melancholy air, the divine song of 
Mignon, as she sat at the foot of his bed ;—“Daheir, Daheir.” As we talked, we 
passed from the painter’s atelier to the engraver’s work room, and Retzch showed 
us all his new productions in that style of art which has been his glory. These 
were a series of designs fir Burger’s Lenore, and for the adorable twin sister 
which the poet of Gottingen has given to Lenore, which he calls “The Daughter 
of the Pastor of Taubenheim.” When we had looked through these, Retzch 
went for his album, one of the curiosities of the country. I confess that this 
time my expectation was deceived.—I had imagined that the album of Retzch 
would be something extravagant. I had dreamed of something mad and fanciful 
like those incredible phantasies which the demon of Hoffman threw on paper in 
his hours of intoxication and humor. But it was nothing of all this. Here the 
pious German was every where to be seen. Every page of this album contained 
an allusion to the joys of domestic life: here and there holy thoughts were dis- 
played under the form of a Christ surrounded by little children—a rest during 
the flight in the desert, and from time to time you find yourself, as if by enchant- 
ment, in the bosom of those fairy kingdoms, the legends of which his pencil exalts 
in pictuging. Of this number is the page representing humanity on the Sphinx 
and more especially that romantic tempest which, at a distance, shows us only the 
unchained winds, while nearer you perceive all sorts of little genii, the aerial 
movers of the machine. What strikes you in general with Retzch, is the idea, 
the sense of which sometimes apparent, sometimes mysterious, always profound, 
heightens the merit of the execution, so that you close in a serious, almost con- 
templative state of mind, the book which at first was opened with the idle indif- 
ference of the lounger seeking to amuse himself. 

We owe to Wiley & Putnam, a great many very excellent books, apart from 
the very popular library which is now distinguished by their name. This libra- 
ry is edited by Mr. Evert A. Duyckinck, a gentleman of extensive belles lettres 
reading, of a correct taste, and a genial sympathy with the delicate and the 
graceful in authorship. He has himself written numerous essays which evince a 
correct judgment, and, by his writings in “Arctucus,” won high credit where that 
work was received, for the possession of these characteristics. Thus far, the ex- 
cellence of his selections in the “Library of Choice Literature,” is conclusively 
shown by their sudden, and, to the publishers, surprising circulation. Of these 
collections, we have had frequent occasion to speak in previous pages. To the 
European series there have been added recently, “John Wilson’s Genius and 
Character of Burns,” a delightful work, distinguished less by the discriminating 
criticism than by the genial sympathy and fine passionate declamation of the 
writer;—Charles Lamb’s “Elia,” a collection of frank, hearty, wholesome, 
household essays,—a poet’s household thinking, by the way—with his whole heart 
in it, which, to our thinking, is worth all of the ‘Spectators’ that ever were writ- 
ten;—Head’s “Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau,”—a very pleasant essayical 
and rambling volume of sketches from the note book of a thoughtful traveller;— 
the ‘‘ Table Talk” of William Hazlitt, a collection of essays on a variety of sub- 
jects, speculative, fanciful, literary and philosophical, to all of which the peculiar 
talents of this admirable writer give a charm entirely his own, All of Hazilitt’s 
writings are thoughtful and suggestive, meditative and gentle,—full of an excur- 
sive and elastic fancy, and some of them touched with enough of the spiritual to 
lift them into an atmosphere of poetry, Hazlitt, himself an artist, well knew the 
requisitions and exactions of art. His knowledge was considerable, his taste 
excellent, and, what he teaches, is taught with an easy, unaffected manner, that 
wins you to listen and beguiles you to believe. Hazlitt is a brilliant and start- 
ling, as well as persuasive writer. He is sometimes too anxious to startle, to give 
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himself much concern about the mere truthfulness of his propositions; and de- 
lights more in saying a lively and pleasant thing, that in being sure that his phi- 
losophy is a right one. This desire, whatever may be its evils, is yet the true 
source of thai secret which has kept him from ever becoming dull;—Zschokké's 
Tales, form another of these interesting issues. Zschokké is one of the most 
celebrated writers of the nowveilette in modern Germany. His stories are commend- 
ed by novelty, ingenuity, good humour and great good sense. The “Fool of the 
Nineteenth Century,” is an admirable satire, possesses all these characteristics, 
and is a fair specimen of the powers of the author. Nor does he lack other at- 
tributes of a still higher, but of less practical character. His “Harmonius” is 
the development of a fanciful doctrine of metempsychosis, familiar to all times 
and countries, which our author has ingeniously made his own. His “Clair- 
voyante,’””—which does not appear in this volume—is of the same description of 
writing, and is a very fanciful and delicately conceived legend. Mr. Parke 
Godwin, who is the editor and part translator of this collection, we should prefer 
to see at labors more entirely his own. He is a writer of too much force and 
talent to descend to the inferior business of translation.—Still, if he is content, 
we have but to congratulate ourselves with his condescension, and to loo for 
the second series of these tales which are promised in the present collection. The 
Library of American Books, from the same publishers, has not been issued with 
the same rapidity with the European. It has not been so easy to procure the ma- 
terial. ‘The publication began with too little preparation, and before the native 
author could be put in gears and training. Still, some progress has been made, 
and we learn with pleasure, that the public patronage has kept full pace with the 
exertions of the publishers, while it fully satisfies all their expectations. Of the 
two first of these issues, the Letters ot Mr. Headley from Italy, and the Journal 
of an African Cruiser, edited by Mr. Hawthorne, we have already spoken. Since 
then, we have read with delight the fine artistic stories of Mr. Edgar A. Poe,—a 
writer of rare imaginative excellence, great intensity of mood, and a singularly 
mathematic directness of purpose, and searching analysis, by which the moral and 
spiritual are evolved with a progress as symmetrical, and as duly dependent in 
their data and criteria, as any subject matter however inevitable, belonging to 
the fixed sciences. Certainly, nothing more original, of their kind, has ever been 
given to the American reader. Mr. Poe is a mystic, and rises constantly into 
an atmosphere which as continually loses him the sympathy of the unimagina- 
tive reader. But, with those who can go with him without scrupke to the eleva- 
tion to which his visions are summoned, and from which they may all be beheld, 
he is an acknowledged master,—a Prospero, whose wand is one of wonderful 
properties. That he has faults, are beyond question, and some very serious ones, 
but these are such only as will be insisted upon by those who regard mere popu- 
larity as the teading object of art and fiction. Ata period of greater space and 
leisure, we propose to subject the writings of Mr. Poe, with which we have been 
more or less familiar for several years, to a close and searching criticism. He is 
one of those writers of peculiar idiosyncrasies, strongly marked and singularly 
original, whom it must be of general service to analyze with justice and circum- 
spection. We must content ourselves here, with simply regretting that, in the 
first tale in this collection, he has been so grievously regardless of the geographi- 
cal peculiarities of his docale. It is fatal to the success of the tale, in the mind of 
him who reads only for the story’s sake, to offend his experience in any thing that 
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concerns the scene of action. Every Charlestonian, for example, who does not 
see that the writer is aiming at nothing more than an ingenius solution of what 
might be held as a strange cry ptographical difficulty, will te revolted when required 
to believe in the rocks and highlands in and about Sullivan’s Island. This isa 
small matter, it is true—Mr. Poe had only to change the scene of his action to 
more suitable regions, and all would have been right:—but this allowance is 
never made by a certain class of readers. To show them that you err in one res- 
pect, however unimportant to the action and the interest, and you afford them a 
privilege of which they never hesitate to avail themselves. Sure of your weak 
point, they infer the rest, and away with your fiction, as they would with an in- 
| genius puzzle, the key to which is already within their keeping. “The Wigwam 


and the Cabin.” a first series, to be followed by a second, which is already 
printed, forms the fourth number of this collection. This is followed by “Big 
Abel and the Little Manhattan,” a rambling, sketchy narrative, of some inge- 
nuity and originality, which the reader will find reviewed more at length in the 
preceding pages. The writer of that review, which, in the main, is correct and 
sensible, is, however, much more indulgent to Mr. Matthews, than we should 
have been. His work, which is little more than a sketth, and has suffered from 
not being fully elaborated according to its design, is marked, like all the writings 
of this gentleman, by considerable independence of thought and plan, but it is 
also distinguished by a certain rudeness in its development, which, to the care- 
less reader—to one, indeed, who is not at some pains to sift the secret—produce 
all the effort of obscurity. This defect is chiefly perceptible in the first chapter, 
those very portions of the work, which it was most important to make simple and 
intelligible. This aside, and there is much in the scheme and manner of the 
performance to gratify and interest. It records a curious emulation between 
certain fanciful representative of the two races, the descendants of Hendrick 
Hudson, and of the ancient Manhaddoes of the populous island of New York, 
as to the respective objects, within their vision, and within their limits, to which 
they can separately lay claim. In discussing and hunting up their individual 
rights, which they do together, the author is afforded an opportunity of giving 
a picturesque and birds-eye view of all that is peculiar, or pleasant, or im- 
posing, in this fegion. Several fine sketches are embodied in this progress, 
j and there are two quite fanciful and somewhat touching episodes, which em- 
body the fortunes of a poor scholar and his sweetheart;—and the sympa- 
thy—novel at the North, though natural enough in the South—which exists 
between a negro and a white boy. There are considerable faults in the ex- 
ecution of this work—rudenesses and abruptnesses, which are to be found 
in all the writings of Mr. Matthews,—but these are compensated by the origi 
nality and independence of his mind, and the frequent picturesque which he 
develops in his progress,— We had almost said,— without seeming to be conscious 
of it himself. His book is a slender one—too slender,—he has not given 
himself sufficient space for his design, and much of the obscurity of the 
sketch is due to this circumstance. We are afraid that Mr. Matthews listens 
with reluctance to his critics. There is no good policy in this. Doubtless, 
the critics are quite as frequently wrong as right ;—as deficient in courage as the 
author—as fond in the retention of their prejudices, and very frequently misera- 
bly dishonest. But some of them are‘unquestionably right in their objections— 
nay, even the malignant and the dishonest are apt to avail themselves of a truth 
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and a reality, upon which to ground even the exaggerations of their censure, 
Without feeling too angry because of their suppression of the applause which is 
one’s desert, the author may yet take some useful lessons even from the meanest 
puppy of the pack, in discovering his own weak points—which he can readily 
do, simply by noting the deficiency, or the excess, about which the little creature 
most furiously barks. We do not counsel the author to thrust his nose into the 
kennel of the cur,—to go aside in order to listen to his uproar,—but simply not 
wholly to pass it by with scorn;—since he may be sure that animals of this breed 
do but repeat the sounds which they have heard from braver and better crea- 
tures—are but the echoes, in some degree, of more honest assailants. They 
pervert the original, no doubt—they suppress all that is cheering, and compli- 
mentary, in the lessons they have been taught—andare not therefore to be regard - 
ed with any reverence or much respect—nay, it may be permitted to Mr. Mat- 
thews to brush them from his path with his rattan, when they are absolutely at 
his heels,—but, at a decent distance, where you may hearken their garrulous 
clamors without any annoyance from their slaver, it will be well to listen for a 
moment, in order to determine if there be not some legitimate occasion for the 
pother which they keep. Q Verily, we must renew our suggestions to our author 
to rely Jess entirely upon his own jucgment, which is immature as yet,—and to 
believe that there may be a friendly purpose even in the censure of the critic. 
Such at least, we conscientiously assure him has been ours——This American 
series, assured now of the favor of the public, is likely to make rapid progress. 
Of the two works by the Rev. Mr. Cheever, one, with the imposing title of the 
“Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blanc” has been just issued from the press ;—a 
volume highly picturesque in its details, and written with a religious eloquence 


which becomes the profession of the writer. A work of similar character will 


succeed from the same pen, with similar title, except that it is beneath the “Jung- 
frau,” and not Mont Blane, that he proposes next to expatiate.—Mary Clavers 
(Mrs. Kirkland) has a volume shortly forthcoming devoted to “Western Clear- 
ings” of which, auguring from her previous performances, excellent things may 
be expected; and Judge Hall is to give us a collection of Border Legends, entitled 
the “Forest and the Prairie.” This gentleman is one of the raciest, the freshest 
and the truest writers of the great interior, and we may look for something wor- 
thy athis hands. To these succeed other writers, pledged to this miscellany— 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Edgar A. Poe, William A. Jones, Park Godwin, etc., of 
all of whom we know enough to make us sure of highly reputable, if not of very 
valuable volumes. Some time will be required before the publishers can well 
bring our domestic writers to task themselves in performances, for which the 
compensation hitherto—laboring as they do against the preferred and sustained 
writers of Europe—has been wholly inadequate as a reward, and utterly ridicn- 
lous as an inducement. Of this we have spoken already.—Among the works of 
Americans which demand prompt and praiseful acknowledgment, we must not 
forget to mention the splendid Indian Gallery of Mr. Catlin, which is now in 
course of publication in London. This work appears in the form of an imperial 
folio, the great value of which will unhappily place it out of the reach of the 
great body of purchasers. This fact will justify us in dwelling somewhat at 
length upon its characteristics. Mr. Catlin is not so good a writer as he is an 
artist. His work published some few years ago, in two large octavos, though re- 
ally very valuable on account of its materials, its facts and etchings, and irres- 
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pective ofits style and manner, is probably not unknown to a large proportion of 
our readers. That work will afford some slight notion of the present. The sub- 
stance of the letter press, so far as it relates to the pictures given by the artist, is 
given in a condensed form, and stripped of all irrelevant matter, and the pictures 
are the same, elaborated in finish, enlarged in size, and coloured or plain, assail 
the taste and pockets of the purchaser. Of this work, the first number only has 
been received, and having neglected to copyright it, we are pained to learn that it 
is already pirated. “Hawks should na pick out hawk’s e’en,” says the Scotch 
proverb; and if our publishers must pilfer from the brains of their neighbors, we 
pray heaven that they confine their pickings wholly to those of the foreigner. 
Let the “outer barbarians” suffer, according to the maxim among the modern 
Chinese and the ancient Hebrew,—and not the brethren “within our gates.” 
Each ofthese numbers of the Indian Gallery will cost about twenty-five dollars, 
and the publications will probably be numerous. The artist will issue them no 
doubt as Jong as the publication is profitable. This promises to be highly the 
case. In England, we learn that the success has been very great, and the mate- 
rials of Mr. Catlin are not only very considerable, but really of high value, and 
very desirable to the antiquarian and curious. Catlin lived eight years among the 
Indians of the west. He took to the woods like a native, in search of these spe- 
cimens, and in sheer devotion to his art. His patriotism, too, was largely exer- 
cised in this study, since he felt, as probably al) of us do, that we inherit the 
moral and the picturesque in the history of the Indian tribes, even as we have 
succeeded totheir lands. He has contributed largely to our possessions, and we 
place his name along with those of Adair, of Bartram, of Hechewelder, of School- 
craft, of Carver, and of Audubon. His faith and enterprise were rewarded with 
the richest fruits, in the shape of tradition, costume, the sports, wars and exer- 
cises of the aborigines. We rejoice to learn that he is about to reap other fruits 
of his genius in the patronag- of another country. We do not speak at random 
when speaking of his genius. The proofs of it are abundant and impressive in 
the collection which lies before us. His capacity as an artist, in limning and 
grouping, is very large, and nothing can exceed the spirit and propriety in the 
action of these pictures. They are, indeed, so many dramas, and the life-like 
individuality of his portraits, suggests instantly, the story and motif of his scenes. 
The subjects of the first number are as follows:—1. Group of North American 
Indians from life; 2. The American Buffalo—a Portrait; 3. Wild Horses at play; 
4. Catching the Wild Horse; 5. Buffalo Chase; 6. The same subject; 7. Buffalo 
(Indian) Dance; 9. Buffalo Hunt. A surround; 10. Buffalo Hunt. White Wolves 
attacking a Buffalo Bull; 11. Do. approaching a Ravine; 12. Do. “Chasing 
Back;” 13. Do. in WolfSkin Mask; 14. Snow Shoe Dance; 15. Buffalo Hunt on 
Snow Shoes; 16. Wounded Buffalo Bull.—A Portrait; 17. Buffalo Hunt. Wound- 
ed Buffalo in Snow drift; 18. The Bear Dance; 19. Hunting the Grisly Bear; 
20. Antelope Shooting; 21. Ball Players—a group; 22. Ball Play Dance; 23. 
An Indian Ball Play; 24. Game of the Arrow. Mandan Archery; 25. Wi- 
jun-jon. The Pigeon’s Egg’s head. This table of contents will sufficiently 
prove the variety contained in this work; but nothing short of actual inspection 
can properly convey to the mind a just idea of the wonderful spirit and beauty 
of the collection. Catlin is among the Indians and Buffalos, the white wolyes 
and the wild horses, what Audubon !s among the birds. The life and animation 
of his scenes are beyond praise. His pictures are so much eloquence to the eye> 
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conducting his conception at once to the imagination of the spectator. His wild 
horses sporting on the prairie is really a grand picture. His conflict of the 
white wolves with the Buffalo, has a terrible force and felicity, which seem to 
bring the living event, actual and wild, and full of sounds and furious strife, at 
once before the sight. The grand struggle of the Ball players, in the manliest of 
all games as played by the Indians, whether in the old world or the new,—is a 
subject worthy of fifty feet of canvass. The game of the arrow, is another of 
those admirable pieces of grouping in which Catlin is at home, and in which he 
contrives that every figure shall speak for himself through a rare individuality, 
while all shall contribute to a complete central action.—Nor is it in the grand 
and startling only, that our artist excels. He gives us now and then a bit of sly 
humor, which shows his resources to be quite as various as they are excellent. 
Thus, his full lengths of Wi-jun-jon, Assineboin chief, ‘going to? and returning 
from Washington, is one of those happy hits of humor, in the portrayal of 
character, which will compel the risibles in the least corrigible muscles. We 
recommend a copy of this work, to one or other of our public libraries. While on 
the subject of handsome volumes, we are reminded of a new Annual which is in 
preparation, called the “Missionary Memorial,” edited by Mr. F. Saunders, of New 
York,—some of the specimen sheets of which have been laid before us. This 
volume will have an illuminated frontispiece, presenting a beautiful specimen 
of Baxter’s new process of printing in oil colors—a fine specimen of art, to say 
nothing of the exceeding novelty of the invention. The contributors to the ‘“‘Me- 
morial” are numerous, comprising some of the ablest of the American writers,— 
among whom may be mentioned the Rev. Mr. Choules, Rev. Robt. Baird, Rev. 
Gardner Spring, Rev. Erskine Mason, Rev. Mr. Griswold, Dr. Sprague, Mr. 
Poe, Mr. Sargeant, Miss Gould, Mrs. Mowatt, &c. Mr. Simms contributes a 
jong poem on the subject of Pochahontas. He gives a new version to that well 
known and exquisite Indian History. , 
Among the new publications which have caused a sensation is one which has 
been put forth, it would seem, in spite of its authors. Like Byron, waking sud- 
denly, they tound themselves famous, but after a fashion scarcely so grateful. 
This publication is a thick pamphlet, surreptitiously obtained and published, en- 
titled graphically “The Lives and opinions of Benjamin Franklin Butler, U.S. 
District Attorney for the southern district of New York, and Jesse Hoyt, coun- 
sellor at law, formerly Collector of Customs, &c.” Butler is sufficiently well 
known throughout the country as a man of decided talents, as the friend of Mr. 
Van Buren, for whom he fought without avail at the Baltimore (Democratic) Con- 
vention. Hoyt is less known out of the limits of New York, where he ranks as 
a cunning dog of an attorney, a small busy politician, useful to his friends, no 
ways scrupulous in his political dealings, but one who has a perfect faith in the 
maxim of Major Noah, that, in politics, all dealings which attain the object may 
be considered fair enough. The private letters of these persons, with those of 
numerous other politicians of a higher and lower grade, running through a period 
of thirty years or more, constitute the materials of this publication, linked to- 
gether, it should be said, by the running commentary of the editor (W. L. Mac- 
kenzie) which is said to be quite as much distinguished by its adroitness as by 
itsjhonesty. These revolutions show how the wires have been worked in Man- 
hattan,—how shamefully, how dishonestly, with how little elevation of purpose, 
faith, soul and patriotism ;—and what low and dirty scoundrels were a great 
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tnany of these persons whom we, at a distance, have been wont to consider and 
uphold, as “marvellous proper men.” The collection will furnish nuts enough 
for our Southern politicians, as it will justify the determined hostility which they 
have always felt to old hunkerism. It certainly shows it up with a vengeance. 
The authenticity of the letters is not denied. ~.e believe they are every where 
admitted, and the press in New York confines “self only to strong denunciations 
of the manner in which the documents we. procured and of the violation of 
propriety which gives them tothe press. The papers are said to have been taken 
by Wm. L. Mackenzie,—the pseudo-Canadian patriot—from a trunk of Mr. 
Hoyt, which the latter left in the Custom House. For our own part, while we 
disapprove of the treachery, we think it fortunate for the public that it has been 
committed! We may condemn the rogue as much as we please—that’s all 
right—but we may also congratulate the public on the spoils which fall to them 
from the robbery ;—just as we denounee the British for their proceedings against 
the Chinese, but congratulate the world, that the secrets of that walled empire 
have been laid open to its examination. Something of this sort of revelation is 
necessary, now and then, to keep the people from a too implicit faith in their 
trading politicians.—An injunction has been sued out against the Booksellers, by 
which they are required to keep in their possession the monies received for this 
publication, until the law declares to whom it belongs. If these letters are genu- 
ine, they certainly do not belong to him who steals them. By a decision (of 
Lord Eldon, we believe—confirmed by other subsequent decisions) letters belong 
to him who writes them, rather than to him who receives them; and the purpose 
answered for which they were intended, they may be reclaimed by the author. 
At all events, he can obtain an injunction to prevent their publication if he 
knows of the design. How an injunction can hie against the money, in the hand 
of the Booksellers, we do not exactly see, or to whom finally the money can be 
assigned. Mackenzie claims as editor, and the running commentary is no small 
part of the staple of the book. Hoyt cannot certainly receive for this, nor, indeed, 
would it seem from the law (if quoted correctly above) that Hoyt can receive for 
any letters but those which bear his own signature. The division, among so 
many, will make the proceeds small. The circulation has been very great, and 
the publication, restrained in New-York, is beyond all restraint in other states. 
The Philadelphians are now realizing the money which the New York injunc- 
tion has denied to the booksellers of that state. Certainly, to hope to stop the 
progress of a revelation so interesting, by legal process, is like the attempt to 
cork up El Norte of the Gulf of Mexico, in a Florence flask. The thing must 
work its way—at all events its mission is performed, fatally, we think, fora great 
many (hitherto) very decent sort of reputations.—Lyell’s ‘Travels, which we owe 
to the press of Wiley & Putnam, is a work of value, but calculated rather to 
please the geologist than the general reader. 


Still, it will have an interest even 
for him. 


The writer is a close observer and an impartial thinker, and with a 
leading regard to the scientific objects of his journey, he is not insensible to what 
he sees besides in his progress. "What he says of the South, and of slavery, show 
him to be a man susperior to the influence of cant and convention—and, though 
he commits some blunders in regard to our ancient city—his narrative is highly 
creditable to his honesty and intelligence.—To the same publishers we are indebted 
for a copy of Dr. Cheevers “Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and on the “Life 
and Times of Bunyan.” This work, though it has reached a third edition, is, we 
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shame to say but little read or known among us. It deserves far more res- 
pectful and affectionate consideration, which, ata moment of greater leisure, we 
shall gladly bestow upon it. Dr. Cheever is one of those writers, copious, ardent 
and imaginative, who seldom suffer their subject to grow tedious. His fancy, 
chastened by a graceful and correct taste, is always on the wing. His style, fre- 
quently eloquent, is always pleasing and persuasive. 

From Messrs. Bartiett & Welford we receive, in a large neat octavo, the first 
volume of “Tvansactions of the American Ethnological Society.” This promises to 
become a highly vaiuable and useful institution. Its members are among the 
most learned of our citizens. The volume of “Transactions” before us, contains 
an elaborate and highly instructive paper by the venerable Albert Gallatin, on 
the “semi-civilized nations of Mexico, Yucatan and Central America,”—“an ac- 
count of ancient remains in Tennessee, by Dr. Trost;—a paper, by Schoolcraft, 
respecting the “Grave Creek Mound in Western Virginia,”—another by Wm. 
W. Turner, “on the recent discoveries of Himyaritic Inscriptions and the at- 
tempts made to decypher them;”—and an account, by Frederick Catherwood, of 
“The Punico-Libyan Monumental Dugga, and the remains of an ancient struc- 
ture at Bless, near the site of ancient Carthage.” ‘These papers are selected 
from more than four times the number,—all of them described as interesting, and 
several as highly valuable-—-which have been read before the Society at its 
several meetings. 
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